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If thou at any time shouldst wanta friend, 

To cheer thee tn thy weary walk through life, 

To speak for thee, or rid thee in distress, 

And, tn thy brightest moods, to laugh with thee, 
To guard thee from the slanderous tongues of men, 
To stand by thee, and all thy burdens share, 

To soothe thee when, in strife to gain the end, 
Thy heart breaks down in sorrow: Then bethink 
Thyself of one whose strength is never spent 
When tn thy cause ‘tis given, whose love for thee 
Will bear forgetfulness, distrust and scorn 

And, strong beyond all other changeful loves, 
Will still be thine when earthly things are past, 
0 friend so loved! I ask no more than this: 

That it shall always be as it has been 

With thee and me; that thou remember not 

My weakness and mistrust, and only know 

My love for thee shall last beyond all time. 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 








“THE WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEFP,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER. I. 


T has even been, though in mid-June, a 
| chill and dreary day, with a strong 
breeze and frequent showers; and, now 
that evening was come, the clouds hung 
lower and lower over the moor, and heavy 
rain-drops splashed at intervals upon the 
window-panes. 

Up-stairs the floors creaked uncannily as 
the wind swept round the house; the 
lattices rattled; strange hollow moanings 
came down the chimneys. One up-stairs 
door in particular seemed on that gusty 
June evening to strain and fret at its lock 
more loudly than any other, as if it meant 
to fly back and lay bare the fearful secret 
it guarded. 

It was the door of uncle Simon’s own 
garret—his mysterious attic under the tiles 
of Moor Eage—a room which was never 
entered by any soul save himself. Ah,that 
dreadful place—that evil room! 

Even now, looking back to those days of 
my life at Moor Edge, the memory of it 
makes me shudder, my heart sickens with 
horror; yet never once did I cross the 
threshold—never once behold the interior 
of the room. The door itself was enough 
for me. I aim glad that 1 never saw 
beyond. 

{ stood before the broad and deep-set 
kitchen window, staring out upon the sage- 
gray moorland, bleared and troubled-look- 
ing in the stormy twilight mist, patiently 
watching for uncle Simon. He had left 
home two days previously, but this even- 
ing we expected him back. I was always 
glad to see him return to the lonely house 
where we lived; for his sister, aunt 
Hannah, was but sorry company for a girl 
of nineteen like me. 

She—aunt Hannah—sat by the hearth, 
toasting slices of bread. There was a 
bright fire burning in the grate; the tea- pot, 
covered with a cosy, stood ready within 
the fender. As usual, when the day’s work 
was done, my aunt was dressed in a plain 
skimp gown of some sad-colored stuff, a 
limp net cap with faded ribbons, and a 
small and very rusty black silk apron. 

The weather being chilly, her pointed 
shoulders were draped—as indeed they 
generally were, chilly or not—with a 
knitted pink wrapper, which looked as if a 


Visit to the wash-tub would have much 
mproved its condition Aunt Hannah was 
r DOI and a ver w-spirited persol 
zs rp nose was red at the LOOK 
ways frost-bitten. She was a nervous, 


ble odie ri ~~ an reature, 


painfully trom a disorder which she called 
“the jumps.”’ 


and at times suffered | 
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I can understand now that it was no 
wonder, poor soul! Ah, now—but not 
then! For what, brought up as I had 
been, could I know of the skeleton which 
dwelt at Moor Edge ? All her life long, or 
nearly so, had aunt Hannah been familiar 
with the grisly thing. 

The rattlingof its bare bones, so to speak, 
was nothing fresh to her; though, in spite 
of her knowledge, her long familiarity 
with the truth, “the jumps’’ would occa- 
sionally overtake her. 

I may say at once that I did not like my 
aunt Hannah; I had never really liked her 
—not even when I wasachild. And yet,I 
believe, to do her justice, she was fond 
enough in her way of me. 

“Flower,” said she, without turning her 
head, “is your uncle coming ?” 

I strained my eyes in the twilight, with 
my forehead pressed against the window. 
I could descry nothing but the leaden 
undulations of the moor; not even a tree or 
a hawthorn-bush was visible from the 
kitchen window. 

‘“‘No,”’ I answered slowly, watching still. 
“It is all so gray and misty; and uncle 
Simon, when he went away, was wearing 
his gray suit and his gray hat. He would, 
you see, be the same color as the evening, 
out-of-doors,”’ 

“You might catch a glimpse of his black 
bag, though,’’ observed aunt Hannah, in 
her thin monotonous voice. 

‘‘Yes; doubtless I shall see that first,” 
answered I carelessly. 

Uncle Simon was never known to quit 
Moor Edge without carrying his black bag 
with him. I had long ceased to wonder, 
whenever he set out on those mysterious 
journeys of his—which sometimes were of 
frequent occurrence and at other times 
happened rarely—what it was that he took 
away in his “‘black leather friend,’’ as he 
called it, and what it was that he brought 
back with him. 

I suppose aunt Hannah knew; but 
neither he nor she had evertoid me. When 
uncle Simon was at home at Moor Edge, 
looking contentedly after his poultry, his 
two cows—Dalfodil and Daisy—his pigs, 
and the garden, the black bag was locked 
up in the attic under the roof. We never 
saw itlying about the iower rooms. The 
attic was the best place for it. 

Aunt Hannah went on with her toasting, 
and said nomore. When the gusty wind 
was still, the only sounds that broke the 


deaf tortoise-shell cat Sally, which lay 
curled up comfortably upon the cushion of 
my uncle Simon’s great arm-chair. 

I date the story of my life from this most 
unsummerlike seventeenth day of June 
because it was the day, the memorable day, 
on which a certain thing had come to pass 
—something which had changed for me 
the whole aspect and tenor of existence, 
and had conjured into being, so to put it, 
all kinds of dim and sweet possibilities. 
Hitherto I had never thought or troubled 
about the future. I had begun, shyly and 
half fearfully, to think of the future to- 
day. 

“Shall I tell him’’—“him’”’ meaning 
uncle Simon—“‘or shall I not?’’ I mused, 
marking mechanically how a rook, then 


faraway woods near Stonyhampton, was 
“blown about the sky.” “Suppose I should 
not see him to-morrow, as he said; suppose 
| Y should not meet him everagain? Why 
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It had distinct reference to some 
But what matter ? Aunt Hapeah 
nor could 


Simon. 
| one else. 
| wes not looking—could not see 





silence were the ticking of the tall clock in | 
. | 
its corner, and the loud purring of our | 


~————- = - 
ies guess what was , pening theoughs my 
mind, 

“It’s half-past seven!’’ she cried presently, 
glancing up atthe solemn-faced old clock 
standing like a sentinel—or a sentinel’s box 
rather—in its shadowy niche. “The toast 
will be as cold as a stone, and so’ll the tea, 
before de 

At that moment I caught sight of the 
short square familiar figure, clad in its 
shabby gray suit, and, as usual, carrying 
the black bag in his hand, coming, with 
head bent to the wet west wind, slowly 
and wearily over the dim moor, onward to 
the lone house that was built upon the 
confines of it. 

“Here is uncle Simon!" I interrupted, 
in a rejoicing tone. “It is so dull and 
wretched this evening, aunt Hannah—let 
me light the candles, will you? It will be 
more cheerful for him when he comes in.”’ 

“It isn’t really dark enough for candles,” 
complained my aunt; “but light ’em if you 
like.”’ 

Speaking, she came to the table whereon 
was set the tea-tray awaiting her attention; 
whilst I at once busied myself with match- 
box and brass candle-sticks, in order to 
give the place a snugger and more home- 
like appearance by the time our tired 
traveller should come in. 

When he had reached the gate in the 
low stone wall which surrounded the 
garden at Moor Edge, I was ready to open 
the front-door and to fly down the path to 
meet him. 

Why should I not throw my arms about 
the neck of my uncle Simon and kiss him? 
Did I notlove him? Ah, kind Heaven, in 
those days of my absolute innocence and 
ignorance, did T not love him very sincere. 
ly? Yes; I see no reason why I should not 
confess it. 

The crue] after-knowledge had not yet 
opened my eyes and turned my unques- 
tioning girlish affection for him into some- 
thing which, after all, I think, was never 
hatred. No; it may have been fear and 
shrinking and vague horror—something 
very near akiti perhaps to loathing; but 
Heaven knows it was never downright 
hatred ! 

I had not then learned that he had 
wronged me because he loved me. I was 
conscious only that he was the one good 
friend I had ever known, the one truly 
kind relation I had ever known—indeed 
the only parent I had ever known. 

And so, remembering no other—believ 
ing that 1 had no other—I loved him and 





| looked up to him in those days as a child in 





with difficulty travelling homeward to the | 


looks up to and reveres its 
natural guardian. Should I be blamed 
hereafter for an extraordinary lack of 
instinct, | cannot help it. I merely state 
the truth. 

“My pretty 
caressing way, 
together we went up the garden path. 
“And so you are glad to have me home 
again—eh ?”’ 

‘Gladder than ever to-night, uncle,” 
replied I gaily; “for it has come over so 
cold and stormy, and one can’t be out of 
doors with any comfort. What makes you 
so late? The tea has been waiting for you 
ever so long.”’ 

“The train was late, and Lang was late,’’ 
gaid uncle Simon. “It was after seven 
set me down upon the 


its simplicity 


Flower!’ he said, in his 


o'clock when he 


moor.”’ 
We were, I believe, more than five miles 
from Ston yhampton. W henever we 


farm-house 
quite.a mile 


Garlands-on-the-Moor, the 
where the Acres lived, was 
and ahalf from us. 


his arm at my waist, as | 
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U nele Simon, as was his wont on hia 
return, went straightway up-stairs; and we 
heard him unlock the creaking attic door, 
throw the black bag just as it was into the 
dismal room beyond, and lock the door 
again. Aunt Hannah just then was pour- 
ing out the tea. The bony red hand which 
held the tea-pot shook visibly, and one of 
the cups, I noticed, overflowed upon the 
tray. 

When my uncle came down from the 
upper part of the house, he had changed 
bis shabby gray suit for the one he always 
wore when at home with aunt Hannah and 
me, and had put on his slippers too. 

He went upto aunt Hannah and kissed 
her on the forehead. She shivered, and 
did not look athim. His mild kind face, 
with its pale-blue gentle eyes, to me seemed 
somewhat to overcloud at her unsisterly 
coldness; and so, drawing my chair close 
to that of my uncle Simon, I slipped my 
hand into his in token of my affectionate 
sympathy. However, we were both of us 
used to aunt Hannah and her queer 
repellent ways. 

“Hannah, will you look at the news- 
paper?’ he said, half drawing one from 
his pocket as he spoke. 

“Not to-night, Simon, thank you.” 

“Do you feel nervous, Hannah ?’’ he 
inquired kindly. 

‘*Not—not more so than usual, Simon, 
when you come home to Moor Kkdge of an 
evening,”’ she replied. 

“Have you ‘the jumps,’ Hannah ?'asked 
uncle Simon playfully. 

“No; but I shall have them perhaps by 
and-by,” she answered sullenly. ‘1 sup 
pose you would like some ham with your 
tea ?”’ 

“Thank you, Hannah,” he said, with his 
quiet smile. “I bave had a hard day's 
work, and am hungry.” 

“Don’t!’ she cried shrilly; and, 
abruptly from the table, she went into the 
pantry upon the other side of the passage 
to get the newly-boiled ham that was 
there. 

Tea finished, the crockery put away, the 
fire replenished, and the hearth sweptclean, 
my aunt, observing that there was a pile of 
linen to be sorted and folded, left me and 
uncle Simon together. 

The clean linen was kept in a huge 
mahogany chest of drawers with massive 
brass ring-shaped ,handles which 
behind the door in the parlor—a large low 
square room, with a big hard horsehair 


rising 


ston 


| sofa and some slippery horsehair chairs, 
some red-and-white china animals upon 
the mantelpiece, and a case of stuffed 





| fire was first lighted in the 


birds upon the table between the windows. 
The room faced the north-east, and seemed 
alwayscold, earthy, and silent, like a vault, 
the chimney generally smoked when 4 
urate; for the 
parlor was never used, except occasional 
ly on a Sunday. 

But the linen was aunt Ifannah’s pride, 
and the drawers in the mahogany chest 
were crammed full of it. She would some 
times kneel before those heavy 
drawers for hours together, marking, fold- 
ing, arranging, rearranging, and putting in 
freeh muslin bags of dried lavender—we 
had a row of stunted lavender-bushes upon 
the southern side of Moor Edge. 

But, if ever I happened to come unawares 
kneeling before those 
drawers, she would shut them all up with 
a bang, one after another locking therm in 
a kind of ner, 


open 


upon ber open 


us haste, 


“Are you thinking that [have forg 
you this time, Flower ?’’ 
‘Forgotten me, uncle 7?’ I eel 
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absently. “Oh, no! 1 was thinking— 
; merely thinking——" 

He was feeling in his pocket again. He 
drew out the newspaper which at teatime 
; he had offered to aunt Hannah, and which 
she had declined to look at, and, folding it 
and pressing it into « «mall y aye with 
the poker he thrust it under glowing 


rate. 

Then he set fire to the newspaper and 
stared at it meditatively whilet it blazed 
away into nothingness. The last ny 
” died opt of the black por) re 
m and he looked up at me and apiiled. 
Then, _ ratting Nie hand int his 
pocket, be t time drew cat @ thick 
volume richly but quletiy bound om dark 
green, in 

eNO de id pot forget a ang see” 

He was holding out the bookt ma Wt 
was Macaulay's “Hamays, (Critical and 
Historieal,” a book that I liad bong desired 
to possess, having often beard ty uncle 
Simon mention it interms of the warmest 
admiration. I perched myself upon his 
knee, and thanked him with a hearty 
kins. 

“You dear kind generous uncle, how 
good you are!" 

Something like a sigh escaped bim, his 


once more wandering Ww the tire as he 
eld me upon his knee. 

Rarely did my uncle Simon return home 
from one of those etrange and secret 
journeys of his without bringing to mea 
yresent in the shape of a bowk worth has 
ing. Already the sinall bovkcase in my 
bed-room contained the tost popular 


























works of Dickens, Thackeray, aud dear 

George Fliot, with those of iz yen, 

| Moore, and I~mygfellow, and 3 others 
in prose and in vere. 

My uncle Simeon—« mar J believe, 

| almost wholly werbi«uliiuatle jae tee a 

great reader in his ite, and indeed read 

| much now atthi« yur fof his life, when 


| he could find the lemure for that which was 
his favorite recreation. 


Such books however a* Unose of Smiles 
or of Helps were bis clicel delight in 
middle age, thotgh | “iv «a peood 
novel pleased hin siigtt On aSunday 

! afternoon, if he was at home, be always 


read Shak speareand on a Sunday evening 


distance to Stonyhianipton Was aA seriotis 
consideration: for another, when we did go, 


the congregation stared at us strangely and 


uneventful one; and quiet is akin le peace. 
“Just now,” 
ing my sinoeth thack tain —it Was lea itiful, 
soft, “purple-tlack’” Bair, be 
told Ine—“just now vou sadthat vou were 
thinking «of Wiiat was it, biower ?’ 
For a second titne that evening | eoul: 
feel the blend going uj ward to oy 
and forehead. J laughed a trifle un 

“Jf was thinking thinking that 
looking unusually tired tonigt 
maid J, lightly stroking the fringe of wray 
white whisker which wrew on 
of his hind face and tuet leeneath his chin 
“No, Flower —tuat ie not what 


moll gay tite 


“sil 
vou are 


“Yes, my dear little wirl %' 
“Something that happened today —thi 
allerticnn, im fact 


moment he was say inp, 
cently as ever 
“And did he speak to you Flower?" 
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the ible. but be wever went to churet, 
Nor, for the matter of that, dod J and aunt 
Hannah very often po for one thing, the 


coldly, and aunt Hans bid notlike such 

behavior. It made her os wid diseon- | men gwalked the earth, Daryl Dark wood 

tented, though doulitic ! understood | was one, . - 

it. “[ would not, if I were you Flower, go 
If our life at Moor Edge was not exactly | near the quarry again—at least not just 

peaceful, it was a curiously quiet and | Yes observed my uncle, after a short 


be Sitsmon, nuch- 


mcoretitines 


urs 


unele,”’ 
either side 


vou were 


thinking of," said omy incle) Simon number, and— Hark, uncle! Is that 
pravely. not Jack Sprat barking in the vard? Yes. 
“Well, you are right, Deried impulsive Now who can be crossing the moor at this 
lv, aflera praise, “have not told vouthe time of night i 
actual truth.’ And sith contrition I With hand uplifted to enjoin silence, I 
dropped my head upon bis shoulder and had om pate from my uncle’s knee. We 
took bias biaencs featey revinee listened attentively. 
“Tell me the truth now ther he said The wind was still moaning in the chim- 
gently. ney, though we could now see that the 
“T—I was thinking, unele, that—that I | night had grown clearer, for a star was 
ought to confess something That isthe | twinkling in the bit of dark sky which was 
truth.” visible through the wide kitchen lattice, 


“Let me hear it, Flower,” Jy tunel uncle was agreeing, when the door behind 
Simon: “and afte at all getame Us flew back, and aunt Hannah rushed into 
miv poly the kitchen. 

“You know liewan somewhat lamelv. | She wastrembling. Her face was white 
“the old quarry on (tneor, dem t you With fright. She gasped rather than spoke, 
the little one, bo thean, not the larger of the with her lean hands clutching her breast— 
two—where the turf and tis Dicanage “Simon, a footstep. Itcame up the gar- 
over and form a sort ’ den and went around the house. T was in 

SOE cantare Dried wars ' rabbits the parlor with the linen; I heard it dis- 

|} there today 7’ tincetly ; and then—and then the dog began 

“Lots; and J ales saw soinething to bark. There—can’t you hear iim 
else,”" now ?" 

“What was that, | “A footstep in the garden?) Nonsense, 

I drew a quick hreath, mewered Hannah,” said her brotier soothingly. “It 
hurriediv— is some one, as Flower says, crossing the 

“A young Wana stranger-a gentle- moor; and what of that? Besides, Jack 

| man. Lowls at the moon sometimnes——"’ 

} I felt my unele #tart tspasin had “There's no moon to-night, Simon. 

seized bin; and Fo tas ) tee that he Hal’ A ery of terror that was nearly a 
muttered, a8 if inveluntariiv, At last! shriek here broke from aunt Hannah's 
Has it then come, | wenider, at last?’ Yet lips, and she staggered heavily against un- 
itmay be that I Was tistaken, forthe next cle Simon’sarmechair. With one bony red 


puectly and as 


—— 
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“Ay—TI see,” sald my uncle Simon sadly. 
| “What did he talk Fiower?”’ 

| “Oh, he told me that was an artist, 
, and that he was painting a picture called 
‘A Summer Storm,’ and that, wanting 4 


bit of aky to put intothis pictare 

hie scoma, isa large had 

come out on to the moor in the of find- 

ing it overhead. He had with him a «mall 
a 


$ d he says that he is very 
foad of the North of England, and has 
taken rooms for the summer at Garlands.” 

“W hat—at Garlandson-the-Moor? With 
the Acres 7” 

“Yes. He arrived there from London, I 
think he said, the day before yesterday. 
He says he is enchanted with Garlands and 
the wild scenery berealout.”’ 

“Did he tell his name?’ —“¥ es— 
Dary! Dark - 

“A good name,” said my uncle Simon 
thoughtfully. “And, Flower, my darling, 
did you’’—with something, I thought, like 
pain in his voice—“did you tell him 
yours 7” 

“I felt that I ought to, uncle, you see, 
when he asked sme if 1 would. And of 
course I said that it was Creedy—Flowe 
Creedy.” ; 

“W hat—what did he say then?’ 

This time I felt certain—it was no fancy 
of mine—that there was real anguish in 
the voice of my uncle Simon. 

“All that he said was, speaking slowly, 
“reedy—Creedy. And #0 your name is 
Creedy?”’ 

“Ab!’ said my uncle then; and he ap- 
| peared to be thinking deeply. 

“tUnele Simon,’’ said timidly, “if I 
should again meet this Mr. Darkwood on 
the moor—and he says that he will most 
likely be painting there every day—shall 
I recognise him—speak to him—or would 
you rather that I did not? 1 should like 
to do what is right.’ 

“] would rather, Flower, that you did 
not,”’ said my uncle, with aslow and wist- 
ful smile that I did not understand; “but 
the fact is, since matters have gone thus 
far, 1 do not see how you are to avoid do- 
ing so. Perhaps—well, perhaps the next 
time you meet bim I may be with you, 
dear; ang then—— Youare sure that he 
isa gentioman 7" he broke off, 

‘(Quite sure,’ I answered earnestly. Yet 
at that time of my life, or at any rate until 
that day of it, I do not suppose that I had 
ever once in iny recollection spoken to 
what the world calls “a gentleman.”’ Not- 
withstandinad, I felt positive that, if gentle- 


unbrella, and other things 
~3 ae 





silence, in his kindest manner. “It might 
appear, you know, as if—well, as if you 
had wandered thither on purpose.”’ 

“Oh, no: T should eortataty not go near 
.| the quarry, uncle Simon, unless 1 was 
>| obliged to!’ | answered, laughing and 
, | reddening. “Mr. Darkwood, when the 
rain stopped and he wished me good-bye, 
said it was just the place tor snakes, he 
should think; but I never saw one there, 
and said so.’’ 

“Nor I, Flower. I hope,” observed my 
uncle Simon, in his mild way, “that you 
did not find one there to-day.” 

“No, as f told you, only rabbits without 





across which, as it chanced, the curtain had 
«s hot vet been drawn. 
that’s Jack, 


es, sure enough,” my 


hand she- gripped the tall back of it for 
support; with the other, with every finger 
quivering, she was pointing to the uncov- 
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breathod in that single word. 

“You hurt me, Simon,” whined aunt 
Hannah. 

He removed his hands from her body, 
but shook her slightly as he did so. — 
“Don’t you move,” be said then, with all 
his old gentleness. “Keep Yuiet, and will 
get better.” 

Perceiving that she did not venture to 
stir, he stepped to the copes Set fire- 
place and bok from an upper f in it 
the stone-jar of whiskey from which he was 
accustomed to brew his grog when he 
smoked his pipe of an evening. _ 
The kettle upon the hob was at boiling 
point, and in less than a minute aunt Han- 
nah’s brother had mixed for her atumbler- 
ful of strong spirit and water. 

“Your poor aunt Hannah has got ‘the 
jumps’ with a vengeance to-night,” said 
my uncle pleasantly, turning to me with 
the steaming jorum in his hand. 

1 nodded, and smiled back at him. It 
was not the first time by a good many that 
I had seen aunt Hannah with ‘the 
jumps,” though never perhaps before had 
they seemed so bad as they were now. 
“Jack is quiet again,” I whispered. “Tt 
was really only some one going across the 
moor.” 

And I went to the window and drew the 
curtain, so shutting out the peeping 
stars. 

“Of course that was all,’’ said my uncle 
Simon aloud. 

“That won’t do. I know better,” contra- 
dicted aunt Hannah, shivering violently. 
“T saw—I saw——”’ 

“The reflection of your own white face in 
the firelight window,” said her brother 
firmly. “Come, Hannah ; no more non- 
sense! Drink this!’ 

Again he was standing over her, his 
back towards me, so that 1 was again un- 
able to see his face. But I fancied that I 
heard a slight shuddering moan, such as 
might break from one who was menaced 
with and quailing from an immediate 
blow. 

Certain it was that aunt Hannah 
mured piteousl y-- 
“Don't look at me like that Simon. I 
can’t stand it. Tean do nothing whilst you 
look at me like that!’ 

“Pooh. Drink it,’ he said in his gen- 
tlest voice. 

“I—] can’t. I can’t indeed,” she an- 
swered faintly, ‘so long as you glare—” 

“My good soul, you shall.”’ 

And when my uncle moved away from 
her, I saw that aunt Hannah was obedi- 
ently sipping the hot whiskey and water ; 
and it appeared to be giving her comfort, I 
was also glad to see. 

My uncle kissed me with his customary 
affection, and said— 

“We had tea so late tonight, we shall 
not, I fancy, require any supper. So you 
had better be off to bed, Flower. I havea 
letter or two to write, my child, and I want 
to talk to your aunt Hannah.” 

Atthis my aunt glanced up half fear- 
fully from her tumbler, and dropped the 
wet spoon into her lap. She looked indeed 
as if she had but little desire for any fur- 
ther conversation with her brother. 

Not sorry to leave the kitchen for my 
own neat chamber, with its small old 
chintz-covered couch, its little round table 
by the window, and the silent but best of 
all companions in the book-case, I took up 
my new Macaulay, who was now to be 
added to that dear silent company, lit my 
lamp and went to bed—having first, how- 
ever, dutifully put my lips to aunt Han- 
nah’s dingy cap, by way of a good-night 
caress. [ had always considered her an 
unpleasant person to live with, and this 
evening she had shown herself more un- 
pleasant than ever. ; 

My room, with its sweet wide view of 
wild and breezy moorland, was at the end 
of a narrow passage, and in order to reach 
it 1 must pass the bare stair-ladder which 
led up to the attic in the roof. 

I was humming softly to myself, and 
thinking of the stranger whom I had that 
day met in the quarry, when the rattling 
of the attic door, jarring and fretting in the 
night wind put him and our meeting out 
of my mind. 

I believe that scarcely a night at Moor 
Edge had ever gone by without my won- 
dering, sometimes sleepily and sometimes 
perhaps with an almost acutely nervous 
curiosity what, strange secret lurked and 
was hidden from me behind that garret 
door. 

What was it? Whatcould it be? But. 
as I have already said, the veil was not 
lifted in those days; and so 1 knew no 
actual fear. 


mur- 





CHAPTER II. 


wet; the wild west wine! had 
down, and the rain could fall 
fort, as it were. 

And it did fall now—straight, steadily, 
ina quiet and determined manner, as if, 
having at last got its chance, it meant to 
keep on forever. 
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I saw in a moment, when we met at 
breakfast, that aunt Hannah was once 
| more herself—her peevish, low-spirited, 


["s next morning dawned hopelessly | 








his sad lack of beauty. 
A pedlar called Wyse the Wanderer, 
well-known in those northern parta, had 
given the dog to me in his puppyhood. 
But a walk in the present state of the 
weather was out of the question. 

My uncle Simon, as was usual with hio- 
when at home at Moor Edge, was busy ¢ 
day out of doors ; but, ng to the rain’ 
he eould not work in the garden, and his 
exertions were rforce confined to the 
yard and the out-Duildi +> 


And indeed there was always somethin, 
or other—with no servant or helper, e r 
male or female upon the *e—to be. e 
——— the pigs and YY. ee 

Uncle Simon was . of 
his two Alderneys, Daffi Daisy, 


who, if they were a trifle my rg and poor 
looking, were certainly not leam upon the 
score of stinted fodder, ‘ ea 

As often as not, too, they were iaming 
at large over the rich moor, never, though, 
straving out of sight of the squat gray- 
stone house, the humble cowshed adjoin- 
ing which had been their home for a good 
many years. : 
To-day their master, blithely whistling 
as he worked, was cleansing their stalis 
and heaping in fresh straw, now and then 
patting their lean backs and calling them 
his “pair of beauties.’’ 

Not until the twilight fell did the weather 
begin tomend. Then with a little warm 
evening wind the clouds parted and rolled 
away. 

The stars shone out silverclear; the 
drenched earth sent up a refreshing fra- 
grance ; anda slim new moon, sailing face 
downward in the heavens, made one hore 
ful of a bright to-morrow. 

Much wearied with a long, and I fear, an 
idle day, i went up to my room, but not to 
bed. I wanted to be alone, to think, to 
dream, anything, in fact, so long as I was 
away from aunt Hannah, and her depress- 
ing prognostications about a wetand dreary 
summer. Ste was sure of it, she said ; we 
were ‘in for” a bad summer. 

“No, no; let us hope not,’’ said I as 
cheerily as I could, though it was by no 
means an easy matter to take a blithe 
view of things, with aunt Hannah sniffing 
and prophesying.on one side, and the rain 
coming down on the other. “It has been 
lovely up till now.” 

“Ah, well,” said she, in her thin dissatis- 
fied voice, “this is the beginning of it—you 
will see if itism’t! Mark my words !’’ 

No wonder my heart sank and life took 
a melancholy hue; for a wet summer at 
Moor Edge meant days of endless 
monotony and isolation unspeakable. But 
for uncle Simon it made no difference, 
Dry or damp, sun or gloom, storm or calm 
—it was all thesame tohim. If he had to 
go on a journey, forth he went, uttering 
no word of complaint or of distaste, but 
trudging patiently away, black bag in 
hand, over the dim gray moor to meet 
Lang the carrier at the cross-roads, and 
then on in the carrier’s cart to the station 
at Stonyhampton. 

Having opened the window wide, now 
that the night had become so fine and 
warin, I sat down at the little table in my 
bed-room, turned up my lamp, and tried 
to read an essay in my new Macaulay. 

1 dipped into the one on Madame 
WArblay; it looked promising, most in- 
teresting—-Evelina and Cecilia were old 
friends of mine. But, having read a few 
lines, and read them again, I somehow 
discovered that I might just as well have 
been spelling over Greek for all the sense 
1 could make of the printed words under 
my eyes. 

Clearly that night, then, I was in no 
mood for self-improvement; the long rainy 
day had thoroughly unsettled me. So, 
closing the book with a sigh, I rested my 
head upon my hand and prepared to give 
myself up to the luxury of undisturbed 
reverie—the luxury, as some one hascalled 
it, “of thinking of nothing in particular.” 
I heard my uncle ascend the first staircase, 
and then go up higher to the garret under 
the tiles. But that was nothing unusual. 
Meanwhile aunt Hannah down-stairs was 
turning keys and drawing bolts, and in 
her own fidgety fashion was making every- 
thing safe for the night. 

It may have been some twenty minutes 
later—I believe it was ten o’clock—when, 
as on the previous night, I heard Jack 
Sprat growling in the yard—a low, snarl- 
ing, menacing growl, which at any second 
night break intoaswift angry bark. How- 
ever, before this could happen, something 
flew whizzing through the air beneath my 
window, and a piteous shriek followed. 
Then Jack was still. 

Full of wonderment at the circumstance, 
and not without a suspicion of treachery, 1 
leaned out over the window-ledge—the 
casement was deep-set in the dull gray- 
stone walls, as were all the windows at 
Moor Edge—and peered cautiously to the 
“et and to the left. 

My room, a corner one, was on the south 
side of the house, and looked sheer down 
on to the moor. As the house itself was 
squat in shape, and as the passage leading 
to my bed-room was distinctly on the slant, 
ending in two downward steps into the 





butever industrious self—with 
her dingy pink wrapper clinging limply to 
her pointed) shoulders. Her nervous 
attack of the past night seemed fortunately 
entirely gone. % 
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the stranger whom I had met on the pre- 
vious day in the quarry. 

He was smiling in some amusement at 
my confusion and consternation, but his 
mouth wasentirely hidden by his heavy 
dark-brown moustache—the one hirsute 
adornment he cultivated. 

He was very tall and square-shouldered, 
yet slimly built withal. As he stood there 
upon the moor in the summer darkness, 
we could with ease have shaken hands 
with each other. 

“You must forgive my scaring you, as I 
fear I have done,” said he, speaking in a 
distinct undertone; “but I quite thought 
the house was on fire——”’ 

“The house on fire !’’ 

“Do not, however, be alarmed,”’ he hast- 
ened to continue. “Itis all right; I was 
mistaken. I came out for a ll and a 
cigar after the miserable day we have had, 
and from where I was, upon the rising 

round yonder, I saw what I took to be a 
ight—a growing fire—in the roof of your 
house here. Of course I ran hither with 
all possible speee. But I soon discovered 
my error, It appears that yon have a sky- 
light or something of that kind in the 


* tiles.”’ 


“Oh, I told him in accents of re- 
lief ; “that is my uncle Simon’s garret—his 
own private room. You may often see a 
light there when he is working at night.” 

“Working at night! Then what does he 
do up there all alone ?”’ 

“I cannot tell yvou,’’ I added simply, 
een asI prepared to withdraw from 
the window and to wish Mr. Darkwood 
good-night—feeling that it was far from 
proper and maidenly to be thus secretly 
conversing with him at such an hour—‘‘it 
was thoughtful and kind of you to come ; 
and—and thank you very much.” 

“Pray don’t go yet,”” he whispered hur- 
riedly. “I am sure you would not have 
shut the window if 1 had not disturbed 
you with my stupid false alarm. I saw 
your lamp, like Portia’s ‘little candle,’ 
shining out from afar; and then—and then 
I saw you sitting at the window, and—and 
I couldn’t withstand the temptation to 
come and speak to you—perhaps only to 
look at you. Shail I see you on the moor 
to-morrow ?’’ 

I evaded this direct inquiry, still hesitat- 
ne with my hand upon the casement 
bolt. 


“You ought not to be here, I think. My 
uncle would not like it if he knew about 
it.” 

“Why should he know ?”’ 

‘Because he ought to know,and he will,”’ 
I answered him gravely. ‘I keep nothing 
from my uncle.”’’ 

“You good littie soul,’’ said he, not with- 
out a suspicion of mockery*in his voice. 
“Naturally you told him that you had met 
me in the quarry ?’’ 

“Of course.”” Then a sudden conviction 
flashed across my brain, and in moment- 
ary excitement I leaned farther out. “Mr. 
Darkwood,”’ I said, “I do believe now that 
it was you who came here last night !” 

“Tt was,” he replied boldly ; ‘‘I came to 
see where you really lived. I wanted to 
know. By the way,” he inquired coolly, 
“don’t you find it fearful lonely here? In 


the depth of winter it must be appalling.” 
“Sometimes—if we are snowed in,’ I 
confessed. “But—but, Mr. Darkwood, I 


must ask you not to do it in—I—I mean 
not to come here at night like this. Do you 
know, last evening you frightened my 
aunt dreadfully. Don’t laugh ; I mean it, 
I do indeed. She is a very nervous person, 
and a little upsets her.’’ 

“[ heard a women scream,” said he ; 
“but I knew it wasn’t you.” 

“Well, let ine beg you to be careful, for 
Jack Sprat, my dog, is uncertain in his 
temper if he fancies there are tramps and 
thieves about,”’ I said earnestly. 

Mr. Dark wood laughed again, softly and 
carefully, lest he should be overheard. 

“Thank you,” said he, with an amused 
nod. “Jack Spratt, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, is an ill-conditioned little brute,’’ he 
added. 

‘“‘Indeed he is nothing of the kind!’ I 
denied rather hotly. ‘‘He is a faithful 
friend, though not a very pretty one. He 
would bark at you now, only he knows my 
voice ; low as [ am talking, he can hear it. 
I hope you did not hurt him just now ; if 
you did, I cannot forgive you.” 

“Hurt him ? Not for the world, if he is 
your dog.” 

“But {heard him cry out as though he 
were hurt. What was it you threw at him? 
Not a flint, I hope.” 

“Oh, no—merely a handful of gravel. 
Believe me, he wasn’t in the least hurt. 
You wouldn’t have the whole neighbor- 
hood aroused by his noise, would you ?” 

“The whole neighborhood ? Why, Mr. 
Darkwood, we have no living neighbors 
nearer to us than the people at Garlands- 
on-the-Moor, where you lodge, you know. 
Poor Jack would have to bark loud 
enough,” 1 said, a little paren per- 
haps, ‘‘before he awoke the Acre folk.’ 

“I think you told me that you did not 
know the people at Garlands—the Acres ?” 
he said eagerly. “It isa pity—a great pity; 
for we might——” 

“In the whole world I know no one ex- 
cept my aunt Hannah and uncle Simon.’’ 

“And me,” said my new acquaintance 
reproachfully—“do not forget me. You 
know me now, Miss Creedy.” 

“Hardly. Until yesterday we never saw 
each other.”’ ; : 
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“Was it ?”’ 

1t was, I have no doubt, a foolish answer 
4 make, but I could hit on no other just 

en. 

“Remarkably pleasant—in fact, as pleas- 
ant as it was unex ,”’ replied Mr. 
Dark wood emphatically. “And let me 
now tell you that, if you do not permit me 


to see you n—and I have explained to 
you that I shall, 1 ho be constantly 
painting out of doors,that I have come here 


expressly in order to paint out of doors—I 
shall take it on your part, Miss Creedy, as 
a great unkindness. What is that noise ?”’ 
he broke off, stepping backward quickly 
and looking up to the eaves of Moor Edge. 

A muffled * tap, tap—tap, tap, tap,” 
like the measured smiting together of ham- 
mer and nail—a tapping notwithstanding 
that was a familiar enough noise in my 
ears, even at the dead of night—had within 
the last minute or so become audible trom 
the region of the roof, though I myself was 
able to give but a vague explanation of the 
sound, 

“Why, ae look almost frightened, I de- 
clare !’ could not help saying, with a 
smile, “It is only my uncle Simon at 
work, sawing and tapping—sawing and 
tapping. We often at night hear that noise 
in the attic. Weare used to it, you see, 
and take no notice of it. At least, I do 
not.”’ 

Mr. Darkwood’s eyes met mine once 
more, 

“Does he make coffins up there ?” he 
asked —. 

The startling and unlikely question 
somehow made me shiver. 

“Coffins! Donot imagine anything so 
horrible. I—I should think not. And 
now’’—the impropriety of his being there 
beneath my window, and the laxity of my 
own conduct in —— encouraging him 
to linger where he had no business to be, 
again troubling my conscience—‘‘good- 
night in earnest and for the last time. I 
am sleepy. Thank you once more—for in- 
deed it was very kind of you—for coming 
to our aid when you believed that we were 
in danger.” 

“T came because I believed that you’’— 
with emphasis—“were in danger.”’ 

I nodded a quick farewell to him, shut 
the window and drew down the blind. 
The tapping in the attic had ceased for 
awhile ; the night was very still. 

A voice outside in the summer darkness 
was saying, or rather softly singing— 

“Good night, good night, my lonely, 
lovely moorland tlower !”’ 

I trembled with a nameless strange ex- 
ultation, and, I know not why, buried my 
hot head in my hands. I waited—waited 
I think,minutes before venturing to stir or 
move. 

Was he gone ?”’ 

Scarcely daring to breathe, with slow and 
cautious touch, I drew the blind an inch or 
two aside. 

{ peeped out upon the quict purple night. 
1 let the blind go back with a jerk. The 
pale handsome face, with its eloquent 
smiling eyes, was still there, and Daryl 
Desk weed Gos kissing his hand to me, 





CHAPTER III. 


WEEK had gone by since the fateful 
«lay on which I had first seen Daryl 
Dark wood; or rather, to be accurate, 

just a whole week had now elapsed since 
the date of our second meeting —the night 
when he came to my open window to tell 
me that he had fancied the house was on 
fire. as 

When I, rather awkwardly, related to 
my uncle this instance of Mr. Darkwood’s 
good nature, he shook his head slowly and 
smiled straight into my eyes.’’ 

“No, no, Flower—it won’t do!’ he said 
sadly. 

“What won't do, uncle?” said I. 

“That young man no more believed the 
house was on fire than he believed that it 
was your aunt Hannah whom he saw at 
the lighted window, Would he have come 
running over the moor, think you, child, 
to tell poor Hannah that the house was on 
fire, when he knew all the time that it 
wasn’t? No, no. Young men will be 
young men, [ suppose; and—and—well, it 
will surely come to pass by-and-by—in 
some way orother it must come to pass! 
And I wonder how I shall bear it—eh, 
Flower ?”’ 

‘Bear what ?’’ I asked, rendered vaguely 
uncomfortable by his sorrowful look and 
tone. “I do not understand you, uncle 
Simon.” 

But he answered me evasively, capping 
my question with another. 

“You would not care, would you, my 
dear little girl, to spend the whole of your 
life at Moor Edge?’ he said wistfully. 
“And yet—and yet it might be best for 
you, dear; who knows 7” 

“I should never care to go away from 
you, uncle Simon,”’ I replied; and at the 
time I meant it from my heart. 

“Young men!’’ here putin aunt Hannah, 
in her cullliee, grumbling way. “I never 
beard any good of young men yet; and, if 
you take my advice, Flower, you'll have 
nothing to say to’em when you do get the 
chance. Young men—ugh! They are all 
alike at bottom—all vicious, all selfish, all 
naturally bad-inclined; only some are 
middling off—that’s the only difference! 


But they are all alike inside. I know 
’em.”’ 

Which was neither fair nor just of aunt 
| Hannah, sour and discontented as she 
be } < } . reaict y , 
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accepted as a genuine authority upon the 


matter. 
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And, oh, what an interminable week it 
had seemed; though it was possible to be 
out and about all day long, and to roam 
beneath the summer sky as far as one 
pleased! July was close at band, and the 
weather was simply glorious; aunt 
Hannah's doleful ons would as- 
suredly not be verified. 

The bigh arch above my head was of 
porte ty blue, wiih sometimes dim 
white clouds in fragments sailing languid! 
with the delicious breeze onien toumpened 
the warmth of the sun. 

The wide free moorland beneath my 
feet was sweet with thyme and the cluster- 
ing gorse, over the ron bloom of which 
the wild bees swarmed and filled the lazy 
air with their buzy hum. 

Far, faraway inthe blue distance, and 
seemingly lying low when viewed from 
our own high moor, were the—to me—quite 
unknown woods of Stonyhampton, 

Sometimes, when the wind was in the 
right quarter, especially of a ni — faintly 
would come to us the sound of Bel 8, Chim- 
ing mournfully or ringing joyously, with 
other sounds common enough to the 
dwéllers in towns. But I knew nothing of 
life in a town. 

Ah, how the larks soared and trilled and 
“ran” in the sky, as Shelley says! How 
the old rabbits skipped and played with 
the frisky little ones! How the tall grass 
and sturdy docks nodded together in the 
lightsome breeze! Wild strawberries this 
year were as plentiful as blackberries in 
autumn; and the moss in the moister 
hollows ot the moor, where noisily bubbled 
up and flowed the clear cold stream which 
map us with water, was richer and 
softer than any costly velvet, spreading 
and luxuriating there in every shade of 
lovely gray and green. 

Atany other time this glorious weather 
would have filled my heart with unspeaka- 
ble joy, and 1 should have been singing 
from morning until night. To feel the 
simple unquestioning gladness of thorough- 
ly healthful youth is, f have learnt to com- 
prehend, a blessing direct from 
that is indeed beyond all price ! 

I was angry with myself for not feeling 
more glad—it seemed to me wicked; angry 
for being conscious of the vague discontent 
and disappointment which of late had 
crept into my heart. 

During the whole of that interminable 
week I had neither met nor even seen 
Daryl Darkwood. Whither had he gone? 
liad he for some reason left Garlands quite 
suddenly, and was he never coming back 
there any more ? 

Could—could it then be that I should 
never see him again? True, the propriety, 
first suggested to me by my uncle Simon, 
ot kesping away from the neighborhood 
of the quarry had prompted me to ramble 
in an opposite direction; nor had I during 
the past week once ventured within a mile 
of Garlands-on-the-Moor. Hitherto, in the 
days before Mr. Darkwood had gone to 
lodge with the Acres, I had not cared how 
often Jack Spratand | might wander past 
the old tarm-house; although the booby 
boorish sons would come and lean over 
the yard gate to staré at me, and the strap- 
ping loud-voiced daughters of the family, 
with sleeves rolled high above their red 
elbows, would look askance at me from 
the windows after the manner of the folk 
at Stonyhampton. 

“1 want to see him—I do want to see 
him!” I said aloud to myself, with a 
petulant stamp upon the turf “For IT want 
particularly to give bim a piece of my 
mind—don’t I, Jack ?—because he did hurt 
you onthat night—did’t he, my dear? I 

now he did; though of course he didn’t 
mean to, and couldn’t help it, Jacky, in 
the dark.” 

Jack Sprat danced about on three legs, 
working his poor coarse stump of a tail 
frantically all the time, and repeatedly 
jumped on my gown as well, leaving dirty 
paw-marks behind him. 

in the morning after the night when I 
had last seen Mr. Darkwood Jack had 
come limping indoors from his barrel—to 
Which, by-the-way, he was never chained 
or tied—with a nasty cut upon his left fore- 
paw, which he held up pathetically to us 
all it tarn with dumb pleading in his faith- 
ful bright eyes. 

As well as I could I had washed the 
clotted blood from the gash, and had Ment 
tenderly dressed the wound; and, although 
the paw was now considerably healed, poor 
Jack had gone lame ever since, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

SELECTING A HorRse.—Never select a 
horse having long ears lined inside with 
long straight hair. Do not buy one that is 
narrow between the ears and between the 
eyes, or that has fiat round eyes in sunken 
orbits, and whose nostrils are short and 
tuick, for he will certainly prove a beast of 
small intelligence, hard to teach, incapable 
of remembering, and liable to be obstinate, 
just as stupid persons are. And do not 
buy the horse that is narrow at the top of 
the head, with a bulging between the eyes, 
and a sunken, dishlike face between them, 
for he is sure to be vicious and treacherous, 
But take the horse that has short ears 
with short curly hair inside them, that is 
broad between fhe ears and eyes, with a 
regular straight face and large thin nostrils, 
for in him you will find an intelligent, 
spirited, and willing servant and faithful 
friend, if treated rightly. 
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ON THE STAGE.—The sdund of a gallop- 
ing horse in a popular drama is prodaced 
in this way: Attne wing stood the pro- 
perty man, and attached to his hands by 
stra like shampoo brushes, were two 
blocks of wood shaped like horses’ hoofs 
and hollowed out, with horseshoes loosely 
tacked on. With these appliances the pro- 
perty man made all the noise. The rocky 
road was simply athin slab of sandstone 
covered with rubber cloth and resting on 
wooden uprights. 

WHOLESALE EXECUTIONS. —About a 
hundred years ago a remarkable execution 
happened at Kingston-on-Thames, in Eng- 
land. One Gregory was hanged for horse- 
stealing, and, at the same time, no less than 
eleven of his sons were hanged by his side 
on the same gallows for repeated crimes of 
that nature ; and, what is yet more singu- 
lar, one Coleman, with his five sons, was 
hanged on the same gallows, at the same 
moment; in all, there were eighteen in 
number, 

TORTOISE-SH ELLS. —The tortoise-shell of 
commerce is derived from the beautiful 
horny plates of the hawk’s bill or imbri- 
cated turtle, though from those animals 
= that weigh at least one hundred and 
<2 unds, as the plates are otherwise 
too thin. The great tortoise-shell marts are 
now Singapore and Canton; but it was 
consumed in ancient Rome in considerable 
quantities—even door-posts of the rich be 
ing inlaid with it, and the carapace used as 
a cradle and a bath-tub for children, and as 
a shield for warriors. 

SALUTATIONS.—The inhabitants of the 
hyp meg used a most complex attitude 
in saluting. They bend their body very 
low, place their hands on their cheeks, and 
raise at the same time one foot in the air 
with their knee bent. An Ethiopian takes 
the robe of another, and ties it about bis 
own waist, so that he leaves his friend half 
naked, This custom of undressing on these 
occasions takes other forms ; sometimes 
men place themselves naked before the 
person whom they salute ; it is to show 
their humility, and that they are unworthy 
of appearing In his presence. 


SPANISH NOBILITY.—It is recorded of 
Philip the Third of Spain, that while he ex 
acted the most punctilious respect from 
grandees, he saluted the peasants, He 
would never be addressed but on the 
knees, for which he gave thisartful excuse, 
that as he was of low stature, every one 
would have appeared too high for him. 
He showed himself rarely, even to his 
groncere, that he might the better support 
iis haughtiness and repress their price. 
He also affected tospeak to them by halt 
words, and reprimand them if they did not 
guess atthe rest. In a word, he omitted 
nothing that could mortify his nobility. 


TOBACCO GROWING IN FRANCE,—France 
derives by far the largest portion of the 
tobacco consumed by its citizens from 
native cultivation, The state is the sole 
manufacturer of the cultivated article, and 
the excise difficulty is met in the following 
manner: Every farmer in France who 
wishes to cultivate tobacco has, in the first 
place, to obtain a license from the govern- 
ment. Having procured this, he has to 
follow the most stringent rules laid down 
for the purpose, The ground is carefally 
measured out, the amount to be cultivated 
is registered in the department where he 
resides, periodical visits are paid by the 
inspectors, and the tobacco is paid for at a 
fixed rate according to quality. 


In Battie.—They frequently con 
demned at Carthage their generals to die 
after an unfortunate campaign, although 
they were accused of no other tault. We 
read in Du Haldethat Captain Mancheou,a 
Chinese, was convicted of giving battle 
without obtaining a complete victory, and 
he was punished. With such a perspec 
tive at the conclusion of a battle, generals 
will become intrepid, and exert themselves 
as much ax onsite, and this is ali that is 
wanted. When the savages of New France 
take flight, they pile the wounded in bask 
ets, where they are bound and corded 
down as we do children in swaddling 
clothes. If they should happen to fall into 
the hands of the conquerors, they would 
expire in the midst of torments. It is bet- 
ter, therefore, that the vanquished should 
carry them away in any manner, though 
frequently at the risk of their lives. 


WoMEN OF THE Des#Krt.—From the 
earliest penod of their history, the women 
of the Arabic and African desert tribes 
were as celebrated for their skill with lance 
or bow, a8 for that bronze beauty which 
the composers of the quasjdah or the moal- 
lakat were never weary of describing. Be- 
fore Islam it was the boast of many 
Arabian tribes, as it was afterwards of cer- 
tain Tartar hordes, that their women could 
tight as well as the men; the Himaryites 
were among the most famous of these, All 
through those ancient Arabian poema, to 
which Mahomet is said to have referred as 
final authority for the meaning of certain 
words or phrases in the Koran, one finds 
many legends of Arab girls celebrated for 
their equestrianisin, their dexterity with 
the scimitar, and even for the number of 
men they have overcome in single combat. 
Islam, by subordinating the woman to the 
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A MEMORY OF HOME. 








BY 6.4. 
> —_—_— 
ln the fragrant warmth of the clear Spring day 
A memory wakes to life 
Of a beechen glade that |s far away, 
Beyond the moors and the mountains gray, 
Afar from the city strife. 


What shall I say of thie beautiful glade 
That has never been sald or sung ? 

How can I tell of the quivering shade 

Where the shining leaves ig the sunlight played 
As the great boughs waved and swung? 


And what would lt be, If I told it all, 
Buta simple woodland scene— 

A quiet spot, where the wild bird's call 

Is the onty sound, and the beeches tall 
Have woven a roof of greeu ? 


The violet-blossoms and the primruse ticre 
Have scented the roving wind ; 

The hyacinth spreads her purple rare 

*Neath woodbine clumps with the wild-rose falr 
ln Bowering arches (wine. 


Yet I know there are hearts that (roam with me 
Of the light In the woods to-day. 
They think, as they wander by land or sea, 
**How lovely the beeches at home must be 
In the new-born green of May!’ 
——__——=_> - —--—=—~s=s> 


LIGHT AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 





RING,” “THORNS AND HLOSSOMS,”’ 
“WHICH LOVED HIM BEsT ?”’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


QUARTER of an hour after Lord 
Wynwmore's departure Mabel, consid- 
erably sobered, though her dream: of 

blias still lingered, stood anxiously watch- 
ing the approach of her uncle's carriage— 
the carriage which was bringing home Dick 
and Caroline, 

It was coming along at an easy pace ; and 
Mabel rushed off to mevt it as soon as it en- 
tered the avenue leading to the house, 

“There is not the slightest reason for this 
excitement—your sister is pretty nearly re- 
covered. Pray go indoors, and do not make 
a scene!" said uocie Jobo, in his harshest 
tone. 

Caroline, who was leaning back in the 
carriage, and who was somewhat pale, said 
coldly— 

“How do you do, Mabel?” as if nothing 
of consequence had occurred since they bad 
parted. 

Thus rebufied, Mabel retreated hasti'y, 
but followed her sister eagerly upstairs as 
soon as Caroline bad alighted, 

‘Do leave nein peace to-night, Mab; I 
am tired with ny journey, and have told 
uncle I would rather goto bed,”’ she satd, 
speaking alinost in her usual tone. 

**Mayn't I come to you for a moment?” 
entreated Mab. 

ut Caroline replied, ‘Not to-night;” and 
the disappointed girl retired, 

She met Dick on the stairs, 

“Make haste, Mab!" he whispered, 
“Unele John is raging for his dinner—he 
had nothing in town. There’s the first 
bei} f’’ 

“Tl 
hes.ily. 

‘Never mind,” said Dick. 
ness sake come in and talk 
Will be furions if you do not,”’ 

What a different atmosphere 
nucle Jobn’s house from 
Manor! 

“Come here, Mabel, and tell me what 
you have been doing to-day ; and take care 
hot to deceive mn-,"" was the greeting she 
received fromm her unele. 

“II have spent to-day at Wynmore 
Manor, unele. Lady EMugton drove over 
tofeteh ine, She had heard of Caroline's 
aceident, and thought f should be dull all 
aione, T ventured to yo, as] had received 
Dick's telegraim,”’ 

‘Do you mean to say that Lady Effington 
was 8o kind as to come over no pur. 
pose PT asked Mr. Chariford, his tone soit- 
eulng. 

“Yous, indeed, 
would— would 
fuse.”’ 

“Certainly not! For ones you were in 
the right. But I presume ort Wyoimore 
was from hoine, and bis sister alone, or she 
would not have wished for 
pany.” 

“Lord Wynmore caine too, uncle,” said 
Mab, witha blueh which could not 
check. 

Unele John’s face betrayed satisfaction at 
bearing thia, and he went on to ask what 
she had done al! day at the Manor. 

“We did not do anything very particular, 
uncle. We went into the picture-gallery 
after luncheon, and to the stables, and the 

fruit-garden. Visitors caine to tea—a party 
from the Towers; and after tea we went on 
the lake; then immediately after dinner 
Lord Wynmore drove me back. He left a 
message for Dick, hoping he would go over 
for some fishing to-inorrow: and 1 think 
Lady Effington would like in 
Sunday with ber. She said « is going 
away s00n.” - 

“Really { ] + am 
prised. You « 
best manners, W« 
row; and, if Lady Ef 
to see you on Sunday, s 
formal invitation. I must say 1 am re 
to find you have done nothing to 

ine.”* 


have dined,”’ she returned very 


“For 
—uncle 


good. 
John 


porvaded 
that of the 


uncle: ] 
hardly wish 


thought vou 
thie lo Tre. 
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the meal which followed Mr. 


Th 
Chart was more gracious to his niece 
than usaal, 


No allusion was made to what had 
before he went to London, and even Dick 
came in for bis share of a val. 

Bat all this time Mab was longing to hear 
about Caroline—bow the accident had hap- 
pened, where she was picked up, and what 
ahe had been doing just befure. 

But ber uncte talked on about trivialities, 
and Mab knew him too well to venture to 
break in with inquiries about a circum- 
atance which had annoyed him aad caused 
him a good deal of trouble, added to ex- 
pense, 

The instant dinner was over she inotioned 
to Dick to come and sit by her, but ber 
uncle interposed, 

*“Mavel,’* be said, in his clear cold tones, 
“I see you are Preparing to --*" our 
brother about Caroline, so will inform 
you myself in plain words of what actually 
occurred, for it will spare me the infliction 
of hearing something very prosaic and an- 
noying, and it will save him the trouble of 
replying to your needlessly anxious in- 
quiries, Your sister—most Improperly— 
chose lo go to town alone, After she had 
left the dressinaker’s, she took some insane 
notion into her head of driving in a bhansom 
to Westminster Abbey in her spare bour, 


Just as she gotoutof the cab a brewer's 
dray came dashing along ; a sudden panic 
seized her—ehe swerved and fell. She 


thinks that some one as terrified as herself 
ran against her, knocking her down, but 
she remembers nothing clearly till she 
found berself in the hospital. The medical 
en think that there is no cause for anx- 
lety, but they = me not to agitate her 
by dwelling upon the occurrence, Indeed 
they impressed ine with the idea that noth- 
ing must be said to throw ber into any dis- 
turbance of mind till the shock caused by 
the accident has worn off. Very unwi'l- 
ingly therefore I have abstained from ex- 
<a what I think of her conduct ; and 
you will also be particular not to say any- 
thing to her at presenton the subject. At 
a future tine both her father and I will re- 
resent to her what we think of her folly. 
Te careful to see that you obey my instruc- 
tions. And now you bad better say good 
night, as it will be necessary for you to go 
to London to-morrow—it seems that Ma- 
dame Henriette wishes to fiton your dress 
—and you will go by the ten-o’clock train, 
under Gordon's escort. Good night.”’ 

Thus disinissed, Mab dared not talk to 
Caroline that night. 

She had only a moment to exchange a 
hurried sentence with Dick on the stair- 
case, 

“Do you think it is true that that was the 
real cause of Caroline’s accident?” she 
whispered, 

“Who can teli?’’ Dick whispered back. 
“We'll talk of that to-morrow. I am #0 
glad you had a bappy day atthe Manor! I 
suy, Mab, have you iwnade a conquest ?”’ 

“A conquest! Oh, Dick, how can you be 
80 foolish?’’ she rejoined with warmth, 
while again a rosy flush dyed her white 
brow. ‘Surely you know that we are not 
likely to come to uncle John’s again 
for an age, and I am not likely te see any- 
thing more of — of the people at the 
Manor !"’ 

“*People’?”? said Dick, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. ‘] alluded to one per- 
son, Mab; and he certainly seeins to like 
your society.”’ 

‘**You know why he is kind to ine,”’ she 
returned, speaking aloud in her eagerness 
to repudiate the idea which Dick had sug- 
gested—and indeed she thought it the most 
unlikely thing in the world to be true. 
“You know that because of our first strange 
meeting, and my fright, and all that, Lord 
Wynmore is more friendly than he would 
otherwise be. Why, Dick,I am ashamed of 
you! Iam not yet introduced.”’ 

‘“(io0d night, Queen Mab,” was Dick’s 
answer—“a fair good night!"’—and off he 
wont to his room, where, immediately on 
his closing the dgor, a cloud of care settled 
on his brow, 

And, while Mab was still in a flutter at 
his last words, Dick bolted his door, threw 
himself back iu a chair, and drew from a 
drawer the small box which Mab had 
brought in by mistake on the eventful 
night When she became so paintully iim- 
pressed with the idea that her father had a 
dark secret to conceal, 

Since that nightone event had followed 
another so quickly that Dick had not had 
an Opportanity to examine carefully the 
contents of the box, which consisted of let- 
ters dated long previously. 

The allusions made in them to certain 
unexplained events and circumstances filled 
the young fellow's mind with the gravest 
surinises, 

***Filton’—did my father ever go by the 
name of ‘Filton’?’’ he muttered, passing 


bis hand over his Knitted brow. “But, if 
so, why? And what is the meaning of 
this ?’’ 

And, with a hot tlush on his face, Dick 
read— 

“I haveathing to tell you which will 


make your hair stand on end! By heavens, 
the man is recovering! Who could have 
Mmagined such an unlooked-for contingency 





to spend 


even in one’s wildest dreams? He is re- 
covering, I tell you—not slowly, not seem- 
ng lo revive one day, and slipping back the 
ext } it e ~ nak ny rcertal easy rap i 
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‘47000 heavens, tiie handwriting is very 
ike what my father’s is now!” gasped 
| Dick, fixing bis gaze upon the faded lines, 


“Jt must bave been written years ago if it 
is his—when he was in the West Indies. 
Who could that man be who caused bim 
such fear? Ought a Chariford to shrink 
from any wan What was the thing he 
feared from the man who was recovering, 
and to whom was this letter written ?” 

A nuinber of letters bed been put into 
one enve.ope, aa if thrust together 80 as to 
occupy as sinall a space as possible, and the 
envelope bore this superscription—“R. F. 
Johna, Esq.” : 

By dint of careful scrutiny Dick made 
out that this thin worn envelope had once 
been posted in America to some place In 
London. 

“It must have been my father who wrote 
these!” muttered Dick, starting from his 
seat in violent agitation. “Did he write 
them to my uncle, sending them to hii 
under an assuimned pame to an address 
agree! on between them? They were once 
both in the West Indies, Then uncle John 
came back alone, and remained some 
mouths in England, after iny mother’s 
death, betore tny father returned, Ou,what 
does it all mean ?’’ 

With difficulty Dick forced himse!f to 
peruse the other letters, 

They all related to the one subject, which 
had evidently created the wiidest conster- 
nation in the mind of the writer. 

The man referred to was tast recovering ; 
there was not an Instant to be lost in ar- 
ranging with him something not specified 
in the letter, 

Frantic appeals to return at once filled 
half the pages, And the name signed at 
the bottoin of the letters was always the 
saine—‘*A, Filton.”’ 

“1 think I will show them to my father,”’ 
said Dick, speaking aloud mechanically, 
“and see what Le saysof them. But Mab 
had better not look at the:m—at least not 
yet. She will imagine a!l sorts of things— 
she will fancy what I do,”’ 

And the tortured young fellow paced the 
room in deep reflection. 

He had been pleased enough at Lord 
Wyntmore’s invitation to go and fish at the 
Manor; bet now, with this dark unex- 
platned trouble hanging over his head, he 
wished he had not been asked to go, 

For, if his father bad once done a dread- 
ful deed, how should his s0n consort with 
those to whom such concealed wrong-doing 
would be abhorrent? 

“Poor Mab—poor Mab!’’ he saic to hiin- 
self, as he buried his face in his hands, 
pondering many things. 

Many minutes slipped by before he sum- 
moned courage to peruse the other letters 
in the small box. 

All were signded‘‘A. Filton,”’and all bore 
marks of being foreign letters sent to some 
one across the sea, One passage particular- 
ly struck Dick— 


“T enclose the draft of agreement pro- 
posed. There is no time to lose; you 
know bow reckless he is. But there isone 
coiunfort—we are all in the same boat.”’ 


“Ig this the agreement spoken of ?” 
thought Dick, unfolding a thicker sheet of 
paper on which several items were ivtted 
down. 


“Consents to settle in Oregon. Would 
like the climate, Would accept four thou- 
sand pounds nore, Has evidently no idea 
of the real value of the property, or would 
denand forty thousand. Is intent on 
atoassing capital, and means to do so by 
exporting horses, Is impatient to start,and 
wants the money by the 25th of March. 
Demands a good gold English-made chro- 
nometer, and acase of brandy in addition. 
We are to be unmolested if we comply with 
the above, which [ have roughly thrown 
into an agreement. On his part he declares 
that he shall consider he has received full 
paytnent for all services on pocketing this 
additional suin. For Heaven’s sake come, 
and «et it over!’ 


Startled as Dick was on scanning those 
lines, ht was yet more so on unfolding a 
page which contained tLe names of himself 
and of his sisters, with the dates of their 
birth and of his own. 

His mother’s Christian name, ‘*Theodora 
Ulvina Caroline,” was added, followed by 
the date of her wedding with his father, 
“Ricbard James Charlford.”’ 

Underneath was traced, in strangely 
famiiiar characters— 

“There must be 
tiiese.”’ 


no t;istake about 


But who would make a mistake concern. 
ing such well-Known tacts? Not his ta- 
ther certainly — not his uncle, who had 
lived, in close intimacy with his brother all 
his life. 

Rising at length in a sort of desperation 
froin bis task, Dick replaced the papers, 
more bewildered than ever, and with an 
added sense of the certainty that there was 
something disgraceful concealed—some- 
thing which could not be shown to the 
worid—connected with his family. 

Putting together the vague evidence 
hidden in these papers, Dick could not but 
feel that his father had either once been 
Known by the name of “Filton”? or had 
assumed the name for purposes of conceal- 








} Cerning ty fatber,’’ he 


nent, and that he had been in mortal dread 
of soine inan who bad been bribed to hold 
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up atthe stars, hardly conscious of their 
beauty. ‘There has always seemed a divi- 
sion between my father and us,” he went 
on. “Isthisthe explanation of it? Good 
beavens, bas he ever done anything which 
would separate bim from the rest of man- 
kind? 1 cannot understand it!"’ 

And then, with a thri!' of terror, the 

ouog man recalled what he had heard 
riends of his family say pityingly about 
his father’s sad a after that attack 
of yellow-tever in the West Indies and the 
death of Mra, Charliford in his absence. 
Was it this thing which had changed him— 
this hidden thing? 

“T must discover what it is, or life will 
be a burden to me’” groaned Dick, “I 
ee the West Indies, and make in- 

uiries there; but Mab shall not know. 

nd, as if all this misery was not er 
there is something that Caroline is hiding 
from us. Fellows like me—tellows with a 
mystery hanging over them—ought not to 
go visiting men tike Lord Wynmore, I 
wish now that I bad never had the invite- 
tion or chaffed dear Mab about him. She 
must not learn to think of him—and I was 
a fool 1? 


‘Then Dick, depressed and sore at heart, 


got into ved as dawn flushed the sky, 


CHAPTER XIIL 
| tia think Lord Wynmore must 





be what is calleqd a ‘lucky iman,’”’ re- 

marked Mr. John Chariford a few days 
alterwards, as he and his nieces and ne. 
phew rose froin tue luncheon-table, “Look 
at the sky—a deep Italian blue—not the 
least sigu of rain, and the moon at the full 
too!” 

Yes, the day of the fete had dawned, and, 
though nothing outwardly occurred of a 
particular nature to nark the fight of the 
intervening time except Dick’s visit to the 
Manor and the happy Sunday spent there 
by Mabel, yet a very great deal had passed 
in those inner regions of the soul which 
form in truth the reai life. 

Dick had become more and more con- 
vinced that a dark mystery would some 
day or other disclose itseli; and it was the 
sane with Mab, though she struggled 
against the conviction, though Diek bad 
avoided going into details concerning the 
contents of the box, and though her youth 
ful heart was thrilling with that radiant 
dream of joy which comes with a first anda 
pure affection. 

She did not realise that she had learned 
in afew sbort days to love Neville Wyn-- 
more; but that Sunday at the Manor, their 
stroll together through the grounds, a few 
more siniles and hand-clasps, had decided 
Mabel’s happivess or misery. 

As tor Caroline, she had remained i:n- 
penetrable. In vain had Mabei put tender 
questions to her sister—the latter would or 
could explain nothing as to the cause of ber 
accident. 

“] was Knocked down. What more can 
Isay? You are very unkind to revert to 
what his caused me such a shock. Is there 
anything mysterious in being knocked 
down? Really Mab, I don’t know what 
has come to you lately !’”’ she answed, 

“Dear Carry, I ouly wished to under- 
stand how it was you were hurt. And, oh, 
why did you go alone to London!” mur- 
mured Mabel, 

“T think that you have already asked me 
that question seven times,” rejoined the 
elder girl, with a languid smile. “How- 
ever, though talking still fatigues me a 
little, I will reply for the eighth time. I 
had so nearly expended my allowance, and 
I was so thoroughly aware that you had 
spent yours, that, disliking to apply to 
uncle John for money in my father’s 
absence, I wished to save the double 
expense. Of course J counted on taking a 
cab and on getting back early. Do you 
wish to convert this trivial circumstance 
also into a ynystery? You seeth to me to 
breakfast, dine, and sup on mysteries 
lately.’’ 

It was impossible to extract any more 
from her than this; and Mabel had turned 
away witb silent anxiety. 

Not a word had she whispered to Caro- 
line about those other disquieting fears 
which assailed her, nor of that ggene with 
her uncle in the library. 

Mr. Joun Charlford bad been anxious 
that Caroline should appear at the Manor,if 
only for an hour or two, on the occasion of 
the garden-party, but she deciared herself 
unable to bear the long drive, and said 
quietly that sbe must suffer the disappoint- 
ment. 

Indeed her languil apathy about every- 
thing iad been very uoticeable since her 
accident, 

She occupied bersel!, or seemed to do so, 
with her ordinary pursuits, but she was 
unnaturally silent—moving about, when 
she did move, like a person in a dream. 

-The medical man however declared that 
she only needed a littie further dime to re- 
cover trom the effects of the shock; and 
perhips it was oaly Mab who gave a serious 
thought to a matter supposed to be over 
avd done with. ‘ 

The girl could not forget that stolen 'n- 
terview, so strenuously denied,by the pool, 
nor lose remembrance of what Caroline 
had undertaken to do at ber lover's bid- 
ding, and she thought her sister changed 
and unlike herself. 


'o Dick Mab told ber fears hastily, but 
he answered that there were graver 
rst t < ect i with Caroinec 
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“Mab dear, you will be vexed with me 
perhaps for mentioning another thing en- 
tirely different ; but I think I onght to try 
to put ti on your » lor nobody 
else will. You see, Mab, you are so young, 
and you bavé not a creature to advise 

ou. 
. “Except you, dear Dick,” said the girl 
tondly. 

And I am not a very experienced moni- 
tor,” he responded, “But, Mab, doesn’t it 
strike you that—that Lord Wyninore has 
veen singularly kind to us—that he has 
gone out of his way to pay us a good deal 
of attention ? There must be a reason tor 
it, you know.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mapbei, the tell-tale 
blushes mantling her lovely cheeks. “But 
don’t attach a serious meaning to bis kind- 
ness, Dick—at least, not if you mean what 
I am sure you dd, because you were laugh- 
ing about it the other day. Now be a sen- 
sible boy, and enjoy the fete, as I 
shall.” 

“Shall Il ever enjoy anything again, I 
wonder,” he thought—“ever have a quiet 
heart once more? Not till matters are clear 
about my fatber !’’ 

But besaid nothing of this aloud, and 
they separated in order to dress for the en- 
tertainment. 

An hour later Mab came downstairs, radi- 
antin her youth and beauty. She wore 
a dress of the palest blue, pearl ornaments, 
and a large bunch of gloire de Dijon 
roses. 

Uncle John met her in the hall. 

“IT must say Madame Henriette has 
achieved a success with your toilette, Ma- 
bel,” he said. “You are simply, yet ex- 
quisitely dressed. The carriage will be 
round immediately. You will be glad to 
hear that your father thinks he will be able 
to get back a week earlier than he supposed 
be would—the afternoon post brought me 
two letters from him. He sends his love 
to you and your brother and Caroline, and 
also hopes that you are not giving me any 
trouble. His friend Colonel Dayson is re- 
covering, 80 that he counts on being here 
this day week. Is notthat cheering news? 
With the delightful idea present with you 
that you will soon be at home again, I ain 
sure you ought to be the happiest girl at 
the slower to-day. Dick, are you not de- 
lighted at the news that you will so soon 
welcome your father?” 

*‘T aun glad that he can return earlier 
than he supposed, uucie,”” answered Dick 
coldly. 

Mabel remained silent, and attempted to 
hide her agitation by pretending to readjust 
her flowers. 

“] knew you wouid ve giad,’’ continued 
Mr. John Ciariford. ‘Mabel is speechless 
trom delight. But here is the carriage ; it 
18 time that we started.”’ 

And, so saying, he walked out towards 
the carriage. 

‘‘He bas written to tell my father what 
he overheard—of that I am sure!” said 
Dick to himself, as he got into the 
barouche, 

‘*Fatber will come back prepared to make 
Dick and me feel our iniquity,’”’ thought 
Mabel, as she seatedi herself. ‘‘But no mat- 
ter. I shall see Neville Wynmore once 
again—I suall bave sweet recollections of 
the Manor. There are soimne things which 
can never be taken away from us!”’ 

A great many of the expected guests had 
already arrived when Mr. John Charlford, 
witb his niece and nephew, drove up to the 
entrance of the Manor, 

Over the wide expanse of lawn, which 
was dotted here and there with tents, gaily- 
dressed groups of ladies were strolling. 

A temporary bridge bad been constructed 
to lead trom the grounds to the lake, in the 
middie of which the musicians, picturesq ue- 
ly habited, were moored in a flat-bottomed 
boat over which fluttered a crimson-striped 
awning. 

Roses bloomed in profusion on every 
side; and large lamps peeped out here and 
there from aimnongst the trees, hung ready 
for the illumination of the grounds at 
dusk, 

Piles ot fruit interspersed with flowers 
were placed on tables spread in the shade, 
and footmen inthe Wynmore livery were 
handing about ices oad td, for the grand 
banquet was not to be served till even- 
Imre 

“,iere weare!”’ said Mr. Charlford,as the 
carriage drew up. ‘Upon my word, it is a 
brilliant seene, and you two children’”’— 
spoken rather contemptuously—‘‘are very 
lucky to be arnong the invited! See—there 
is the Duchess of Grassmere and her two 
fashionable daughters; they understand 
theart of dressing to perfection! To my 
certain knowledge they were presented ten 
years ago; and the elder one must be eight- 
and-twenty,yet she looks svarcely eighteen; 
nor should I be at all surprised to bear that 


she was the destined bride of our young’ 


host.”’ 

Mabel looked eagerly in the direction in- 
dicated by ber uncie, and saw a tall lady- 
‘ike-looking girl, dressed in crea:n-colored 
lace, smiling in a very bewitching manner 
at Something Lord Wynmore was say- 
ing. 

At the sight a sharp swift spasm of pain 
darted through her heart, and she had soine 
difficulty in preserving an air of easy iui- 
difference as ber uncie handed her out ot 


16 Carriage and she turned to greet her 
host and hostess, 
But, when before all the throng o I I 
ly Effingtor ni : ba 
e 
io W was Sha s } 
flower-garden, wh spered— 
“I have been | Oking for you this hour 


past, and counting the moments till you 
Mone ,ivr? . 3 . 

ppearec.” ber heart thrilled with joy; and, 
woen he tixed his dark eyes on her and said 


soltly, ‘Remember your ise for to- 
night!’ Mabel auniied at him, blushed be- 
witchingly, and forgot the very exvwtence 
of the Duchess of Grasamere. 

The Duchess had however by no means 


topention, her. 

It had been the su object of her life 
to see her lovely elder daughter wedded to 
Lord Wynmore ; but the years had rolled 
on and the young man’s heart remained 
untouched. 

All of a sudden her Grace had to recog- 
nize the hard fact that her child bad no 
chance of marrying Lord Wynmore, beau- 
tifal and high-born though she was—for the 
Duchess had watcbed the young noble- 
inan’s face as he i Charlford 
—an a woman’s keen perception she 
said to herself, ‘She will be his choice.” 

Indeed before long not a few of the guests 
at the Manor that day were saying the same 
thing, some wonderi who was “that 
distil ished-looking girl,”’ while others 
went further, and Lady EfMfington 
to introduce them to ber. 

Mr. Joba Charlford, watching his niece 
without appearing to do so, felt a secret 
exultation. 

“He cannot conceal his admiration! If 
she has ber wits about her, she may reign 
here, mistress of all this splendor,” he 
thought. 

And the th ought put him in a very good 
humor. 

Time flies fast in pleasant company, ainid 
suushine, balusy breezes, strains of spirited 
music, and gay conversation. 

But to Mabel it was the presence of Lord 
Wyumore that threw a glamor over the 
scene ; he was continually coming to her 
side despite the claims wade upon bis at- 
tention as host, 

Slowly the shades of evening stole over 
the scene—the exquisite twilight which 
broods overa summer landscape alter a 
glowing day in June—and then the ban- 
quet was served in the great dining-hall. 

Ina dream of delight Mabel gat in the 
oak-panelled room, the only one of all 
present impressed not with the splendor 
surrounding her, but with thoughts of the 
owner of itall. 

Etiquette had compelled him to lead in 
the Duchess, who saton bis right band ; 
but Mabel was placed not far distant, and 
many aglance and smile and pleasant word 
from him thrilled the young girl’s heart 
with joy. 

She forgot the trouble brooding over ber, 
and remembered only that she was in fairy- 
land, and that the prince who ruled over it 
uttered gracious things to her. 

At length the banquet was over, and the 
guests filed out under the fair summer 
sky. 

The glow still lingered in the west, and 
the moon, anorbof silver, was mountipg 
slowly in the heavens. 

All the doorsof the mansion bad been 
thrown open, the whole house was a blaze 
of light, and soft-shining laimpa hung amid 
the greenery. 

“What a lovely night!” exclaimed the 
Duchess, as she walked out on to the ter- 
race. 7 

At that moment Lord Wynmore detained 
Mabel as she paused to gaze at the lake 
glittering j ust below, 

“Won't you come down and look at the 
water?” said he softly. 

Would she not? Ab, she would go any- 
where with him! She glanced up at him 
with charming timidity as she asser ted. 

Then, rising from the iake, came a strain 
of sweet music. 

“Coine this way!’ said Lord Wynmore, 
taking ber hand as they passed over the 
bridze down to the water. 

“There they go! I should not wonder if 
he proposed to her this very night,” 
thought the Duchess, with a desponding 
sigh, as she watched them disappear W- 
gether. 

They were walking now on the other side 
of the lake, in the lovely gloom, though a 
bright flood of radiance danced over the 
waters; and here Mabel would bave with- 
drawn her hand from his clasp but that he 
retained it gently. 

“You promised to let metake you upon 
the lake,’’ be said, in tones most tender, as 
if this were an excuse for keeping her fin- 
gers within his own. 

Tiey kept on by the side of the lake, he 
leading ber, till they came to a boat tnovured 
to the bank. 

“This is our craft,”’ he said, smiling into 
her eyes. 

And she—she forgot all but that smile, 
and allowed herself to be placed on the 
laxurious cushions which were piled on the 
seat ; and then Lord Wynimore seated hitn- 
se:f, and pulled out intothe middle of the 
lake. 

“There,” he said, resting on his scullsa— 
“if I bad my will, I would float here for 
ever,and”’—lowering his voice—‘‘ask for no 
otLer companion.”’ 

She tried to answer biin lightly, but 
somehow she knew that he was in earnest, 
and that light words would jar upon the 
harmony of ®0 supreme a woment 

Still she was far from realizing that she 
was dearer to him than all else in the uni- 
verse—that her smile was more precious to 
hin than the smile of any princess or 
ducbess in courtly circles—that he could 





Pave fallen at ber feet then and there and 
besought her to grant him asm rll tneasure 
of her love—that she bad taken his heart 
by storm, and that had not already 
WS 4 
, Snail g ay Api a! she said 
to uers¢ 4 as t y Sa “ or. 


n ine.”’ 


one can take tuis Tr ection [ro 


And, whilst she was thus mnusing, he was 
asking bis own heart— re 
| “Dare I teil her Low I worship her? 





But as yet ne did not dare. 

“Su she sends me a from her— 
— ph so <1 he asked hirnsel!f anx- 

; en, into ber fair 

he nald aloud— ae — 

“I hope this is not the last time we shail 
come here ther !”’ 

She could have answered him— 

“Oh, 1 too hope not, for I bave been very 


bappy 1’ 
ust then the melodious strains of a waltz 
reached their ears, 

“I think that they are beginning to dance, 
a mam ge hem, te tne house,” she 


“Why are we so continually obliged to do 
the very opposite of what we wish?” he 
asked, with asigh. 

His words sent another thrill of joyful 
rapture through all ber puises. Did he 
really inean that he preferred sitting there 
in her company to joining his frieuds ? 

“He says these kind ings “because he 
pities me !’’ she thought, seeking to check 
the exuiltation of her heart. 

Too soon it would be ali over, and she 
would have to face her father’s indignation 
and uncle Jobn’s sternness. It was indeed 
wonderful that uncle Jobn should have 
permitted ber to come here at all. 

“T ought to feel very much indebted to 
ted brother’s forgetfulness,” remarked 

er coinpanion, in a low tone, as he pulled 
ashore, 

“Why ?’’ she asked, puzzled as to his 
mannine, and looking up, inpocemt as a 
c ° 

“Can you ask ?’’ he returned. “Su 
he had never forgotten that box of flies ; 
then you and I would never have become 
acquainted as we did.” 

She blushed at bis words, trying to mur- 
mur some reply, but it was inaudible. 

The boat shot in; he sprang out upon the 
bank, moored his craft to a post,and offered 
her his hand. The music bad grown much 
louder. : 


“They are waiting for you in order to be- 
gin dancing,’’ sbe faltered, 

‘“‘Weshall soon be there; and, remem- 
ber, you have proinised me a waltz You 
won't disappoint me ?’’ he added,aygain tak- 
ing ber band. 

Andin this fashion they regained the 
flower-scented grounds, Mabel a little anx- 
ious as to what her uncie would say re- 
specting her absence. 

“Oh, bere you are, Neville!” said Lady 
Effington, imeeting ber brother at the 
bridge. ‘‘My dear boy, you must lead off 
the dance with the Duchess or with one of 
her daughters,’’ 

“I know,’’ he said ; then, turning to Ma- 
bel—“‘But the next dance is ours? May 1 
think so ?’”’ 

And almost before she could falter her 
assent, Lady Effington claimed her atten- 
tion. 

“My dear, let me present Lord Fordham; 
he wishes to have the pleasure of dancing 
with you.”’ 

And Mabel] was whirled off intothe mide 
o! the gay asseinblage, unconscious that she 
was followed by a hundred pairs of eyes,and 
certainly by those of her uncie. 

“It seeins to progress,”” be muttered to 
himself, as he at Mabel’s light form 
cumas among the dancers so grace- 

ully. 

“f hope you are enjoying yourself, dear 
Mab,”’ whispered Dick, coming by with 
one of the Duchess’s daughters leaning on 
his arm. 

“Oh, Dick,” replied Mab, in a low tone, 
“it has been like Paradise !”” 

Suddenly Lord Wynimore came to her 
side. 

“This is our dance,”’ be said quietiy ; 
and to Mabel! his voice was like sweetest 
music, 

‘““Will you take a turn now in the gar- 
dens ?’’ asked her host, when their dance 
caine toan end. And they went out under 
the clear sky. 

For an instant it was In his heart to dare 
all and falter bow much he loved her ; the 
next he reinembered her youth, their brief 
acquaintance, and that his impassioned 
words might startle her, No; be must do 
nore to win ber love ere he ventured 80 
much, 

The night wore on. Couples who were 
not dancing strolled up and down the 
broad terrace,enjoying the view of the lake 
by moonlight ; and in every pause of the 
lighter music the notes of a patnetic baliad 
ora strain of deeper melody floated up 
from the lake. 

Midnigbt bad sounded. Mabel stood 
on the terrace,thinking that she would soon 


—._. 





— iny own beleved.” 
And then, bis heart beati 
paused for her answer. 2 

It came in the stape of a burst of tears 
which she could not restrain; aad aon she 
are = hia breast, and faltering 
out incobereatly a res pean 
ote plain y ponse to his " 

“Tell me, dearest—ia there any hope tisat 
limay wm you for my own? Oh, what 
would I not doto make you happy ?" te 
cried, covering ber hands with kinases. 

And she, slowly raising her head, mur- 
inured with a sweet and tender rapture— 

“Do you think I can ever be quike wn- 
happy again ? Never—never!”’ 

“th, ny own love, am I so blest as to te 
anything to you? And just sow 1 dared 
hardly hope! I even feared that you would 
send me away from you,” 

And thon fora brief space they beth for- 
got time and place—-all but Chem@el vea,and 
that they loved each other. Hut there was 
a hidden trouble in Mabel'’s heart «biet 
recalled her to the present ; her very love 
awoke it anew. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. j 











BEGGING AS AN ART. 





There is certainly too little charity in the 
world, for one to say a word to lewen it; 
but itis all the more important that it be 
wisely bestowed. It is very unwisely be 
stowed when it is given to the professional 
beggar, and drawn from you by a tissue of 
lies, as is alinost certain to be the case when 
itis given without thorough tov 
It will not do merely to Seonaeeiis ae 
beggar; he is quite prepared for that, and 
the result is sure to be a conviction that the 
case is both genuine and urgent 

Inquiries niust be nade where he liven, 
and amongst those to whom his antecedents 
are known. Without this, you are duped, 
and the money that would have been a 
boon to deserving sufferers, ls worse than 
thrown away. I will record in part the ex- 
perience by which | have learned this, in 
the hope that it may have a similar effect 
on others, 

I have been the minister ofa church,eays 
 desgeorony writer, for many years; and bav- 
ng come froin a quiet country parish, knew 
little of the ricke of the wet A 1 trade. I 
had been there only atew months when a 
wotnan called on ine in a state of great des 
titution, having walked from my fonoer 
home without breakfast, and only a little 
bread the day before. She coolly told me 
she had lived i my district four years 
and sat under my ministry and enjoyed it 

reatly. I had only said I did not know 

er, when she interrupted me, assuring me 
I was mistaken, I bad often been in her 
house, seeing ber poor dear mother when 
she was dying, <c. I was in no danger of 
giving her anything; she made no 
tions other than that of relying on ber own 
assurance to overreach ine, 

A little more skill was displayed bya 
man who callei—by design, doubtless— 
when [ was out, and was seen by my qife. 
He bad been dreadfully bitten A the leg 
| a ferocious dog, was to get into a bos- 
= next day, but had not a copper for 
ood or bread for the night. 

While he spoke, by a convenient arrange- 
ment of his trouser-leg the awful wound 
was disclosed to view. Ladies areall nerv- 
ous nowadays, and one can easily imagive 
how effectual such a trick as this must be. 
The first coin that can be got bold of is 
thrust into lis hand, and, with a sigh of re 
lief, the possible victim of bydropheobia is 
bustled out at the door. I beard of him 
several days after, still telling the eame 
tale, but net just ready to go into the hos 
pital. 

The result of iy experience leais me tv 
gay to every one: Make it a rule never 
give on the spot or instant to any applicant 
not known to you; ask the address, and get 
inquiries nade; and be sure and know 
what you are doing before you give. Seek 
outthe deserving poor; they, as a rule de 
not coine to ask alins; yet you may fin! 
them, and your gilts will do both you and 
the recipients good —you, as much as ibeu. 





now have said good-bye to Lord Wyn- | 


uore, 
“] have had wbatI wished so much! I 


ought now to be content—more tasn con- | 


tent,” she said within berself; but yet sive 
felt very sad. 

‘Miss Chariford, I bave been looking for 
you everywhere !”’ said Lord Wynmore’s 
voice at her elbow. “Won't you take one 
turn with me in the grounds ?”’ 

“Oh, no; my tather is coming home next 
week !° Weghail go back iminediateiyv,”’ 
she answered, faltering a little when siie 
alluded to her father. 

‘“‘And are you not pleased to gv home ? 
he said quickly. 

‘Pleased ?’’ she cried. “How eould 
be pleased 7? Father is so stern; and b 
and I have got intotrouble! But we 


got through it, as we Lave many a tis 
fore only it if worse a gz 
4 4 se 7 ” 
[ abe 
| getting his fears, forget if 
mged to take her far away 
| kind of trouble—‘‘oh, Mabel, don't 


understand that my love for you began the 
. 

moment that I first saw your divinely 

beautiful face ? Teach me bow t» win your 


———_ «¢ -_ — 
Suorkvt GUIDE FOR GIRLsS.—Do not 
“choose an opposite.”’” You will be opp 


site enough in tine. Take your mother’s 
advice on the question ofa husband, prv- 
video sine took her inother’s, Either put 
your foot down on h’s cigar before marriage 
or take up your mind to keep quit about 
itafterward, Learn to sew and cook if you 
ean, but above all things learn to keep still 
and look sweet when wild enough ts blow 
the roofoff See aud hear all the plays, 
operas, and concerts you can during the e:- 
gagement; bad woather is very apt &> tute:- 
fere after marriage. 
—_— 

AN oldtrainp who bad agreed to saw worl 
for half an hour for his breakfast ftrow a 
Baltimore woman, quit at the seventy stick 


} and sald: “Madarn, I have struek for wore 
treaktast and less wood; are you willing 
te arbitrate 7’ ‘Certainly,’ she replies, 
andi «he feftthe ease in the hands of her 
b log rau tl tramp half a wile 
and d lthat a lock-out was inevitable, 

—_ > a 
\ fa vel froin their house a month 
wo, and recently the little girl of the family 
t to il on the jadty 

we they Vacm. 

Os . “ af ‘ 

ata y 

—_- * a 
“MAMMA,” said ttle Bobby, “! have 
eaten iny cake all up, and Charlie basn't 
touched his vet. W t i make him share 
vith une so ag to teach bim to be generous?’ 
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MY FANCY'S QUEEN. 





ny Ww. RB. K. 





Ke thon forever biest propitious day, 
Whee Gret leae ber robed in creamy white. 
1 sought to epeak to her—she would not stay, 
Bet, like « startied wood bird, took to flight. 
The fairies kmew ber as she ewillly stept 
Alena Ube forest pathway arched with green, 
Ane from the Bower-fastnesers outcrept, 
To weave wee love-epelis for my Fancy's Queen. 


I folbewee hard at heel che knew it not, 
For mever once she tarved her lovely face 
Sor paceed, bet coward sped toward the spot 
VW be recs were housed her innocence and grace. 
I revted wot enti! I learned her name, 
Sead seved ber—ere, and made her mine, I ween! 
Aod sow obe bea grave and stately dame, 
Phot mome the lees le ohe my Fancy'’s Queen! 


TOLD BY TWO. 


uy T. W. SPEIGHT. 








CHAITER III. 
TOLD BY EMMELINE BURT, 


dear Will's unhappy and unlortunate 
adventure in a railway car—how he 
was robbed of a bag of money belonging 
tothe bank while on his way to Thorp- 
dale, and what were the reasons which in- 
duced him 6 leave Eugiand and join his 
cousin in Australia. 
It now devolves upon me to take up and 


Y‘. have already heard all about imy 


continue the narrative from the point where | 


be left off 

At the time of Will's departure, my posi- 
tion was that of guverness in a certain 
famiiyin Yorkshire. 

Six months later ny eugagement there 
came toan end,and I was compelled to 
jook oat for another situation, Fortunately, 
I was not long iu obtaining one. 

My new engagement was to superintend 
the education of the two youthful daugh- 
ters of Sir Francis Clavison, a wealthy 
baronet, who resided at a place called 
Normanfield, about sixty iniles trom Lon- 
don. 

Sir Francis had not always been so rich 
ashe was now; be owed the chief part of 
bis wealth t» his wife, the daughter of an 
iron-master in the north of England. Lady 
(lavieon was a very handsome woman, with 
imperious manners, but a kind heart, 

Sir Francis was a good-looking, indolent, 
well-bred nonentity, whom nothing could 
rouse into action. 

Piguratively speaking,he yawned through 
life with bis bands in his pockets, interfer- 
ing with no one, and only asking notto be 
interfered with in return. 

One of the most important members of 
the family circle at Norimantield, and one 
who Was treated with much consideration, 
was Mr. Primiey, a wealthy bachelor of 
sixty-eight, and Lady Clavison's uncle, 

A eute of rooms in oue wing of the man- 
siou Wassetapart for his sole use; and 
however full of guests the rest of the house 
might be, bis apartinents wére never in- 
truded upon. 

liere he ieda quiet, almost solitary life, 
seldom taking any of his meals with the 
family, and never being seen at all when 
there were visitors, 

Hie was one of the shyest of mortals, and 
i had been three months at Normanfield 
before I had exchanged half-a-dozen words 
with hicn. 

Mr. Primiey had alibrary of several thou- 
sand volumes, and, after his own tasbion, 
might be considered a great student. He 
was alellow of two or three learned So- 
Meties, the meetings of which he occasion- 
ally attended in London, 

lie was geverally engaged on a paper for 
one Or auother of them, which was de 
stined ultimately to find its way into the 
pristed Transactions of the particular So- 
ciety f 
ten, and there, with tnanv inore of its con- 
geners, be buried and forgotten, 

It was scarcely to be expected that so de- 
voaed and assiduous a student as Mr. Prim- 
ley, especially now that his eves no longer 
served Limi a# well as they once had done, 
should be able to dispense with the ser- 
Viees of an amanuensin, 

In tis case, the office in question was 
fillet bya lady—acertain Mra, Nuinby—a 
widow, apparentiy about filty years of 
age. 

Mrs. Mumby’s duties were multifarious. 
She bhai pot merely to conduct her em- 
ployer’s correspon: jence—ble wasa terrible 
nan for ietler-writing—but to hunt up re- 
ferences, verily authoritics, and transcribe 
Mr. Primley’s hierogiyphics into some- 
thing teat the printer would be able to set 


up without having to tear his hair in the 


pros. 


Sheals read to him by the hour to 


gether, when the more arduous lators of 


tive fav were over. 


Lea etter of 


ox sh pant svyinpathy were concerned ; 
t could nent -vell be otherwise. 
Hat i bad 1 ack of books to fall back 
Cp ve > gthe tree run of the Itbrary 
“ . . t ® great seu ny 
aa? he oe | ' 
. , 
sei vex 
W nile ied A every fort git 
brought a Origi.A, cheery letter from W 


which I need scarcely say I read aga 


again, @othat I knew each of 


due. 


| 
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THE SATURDAY 


spirita, and seemed w like his new mode of 
life far better than be bad ever liked his old 
one. 

At present, of course, he was merely 
learning bis business; by-and-by, he 
hoped to begin in a small way on his own 
acoount. 

Whenever my spirits flagged a little, and 
they did sometimes, whenever the way 
neoined long and the burden ng f I nat 
down in my room, and teking out Will's 
bundle of ae read them through from 


—— to en 

n such cases 1 found them to act likethe 
finest tonic in the world. Punctually every 
fortnight, iny anewers, such as they were, 
went speeding across the ocean. 

My quiet mode of life left me very little 
to write about, and often ny episties seein- 
ed to mencarcely worth the postage ; but 
if Will bad the art of reading between the 
lines, be must have known bow dearly I 
loved him. 

All this time, no clue had been forthcom- 
ing to the perpetrators of the audacious 
robbery of which Will had been the vic- 
tim, nor, after so long a period, did it seem 
probable that there ever would ve. 

And yet, how often in lile it happens, 
when things seen, the most hopeless, that 
unseen Powers are working for us by devi- 
ous paths of which we know nothing. 

I had been about ninecr ten months at 
Normantield, when Mrs. Mumby died sud- 
denly after only two days’s iliness. 

We were given to understand that poor 
Mr. Primiey was disconsolate, and wan- 
dered about his rooms bewailing his loss, 
and murmuring that beshould never find 
any one who would be to bim what bis ‘de- 
voted Mumby’ bad been. 

Betore a week wan over, an advertise- 
ment was inserted inthe Times; and two 
days later Lady Clavison and her uncle 
went up to London together. 

It wason Tuesday they went, and they 
did not return till Friday, wien it was no- 
ticed that Mr. Primley’s placid cheeriul- 
ness seemed to have quite come back to 
bim. 

Next day, it was whispered that Mrs, 
Mumby’s successor was to arrive in the 
course of the following week. 

My informant in this and a score of other 
maiters—for iny position in the household 
was to acertain extent an isolated one—was 
Mra. Case, the bousekeeper, an elderly 
personage of ponderous build and stately 
manners, who bad taken quitea liking to 
ine on account of soine fancied reseinbiance 
I bore wa daughter whom she bad lost 
many years belore, 

When the day’s labors were at an end 
both for her and ine, Mra, Case would gen- 
erally trot upstairs to iny room and enter- 
tain me for half au hour with the gossip of 
the day ; and thus it fell out that I came to 
be acquainted with many matters respect- 
ing which I should otherwise bave known 
nothing. 

It was on the Thursday evening follow- 
ing, as Mra. Case eutered iny rooin,that she 
saki to me— 

“Well, my dear, she’s coine at last, anc | 
can’t say that I like her.’’ 

“Who is it that has come, Mrs, Case, and 
why don’t you like ber?” 

“Why, who should it be but poor dear 
Musby's suceessor ; and I don't like her 
because I don’t,”’ answered the old lady 
sturdity, as she deposited herself in the 
eas) -chair, which wasdrawn up to the fire 
in readiness for ber. 

“In ehe young and pretty?’ J ventured 
to ask. 

“She is neither one nor the other. She is 
forty, if sne’sa day; and if anybody ever 
told her she was good-looking, the truth 
was not in them.” 

“Have vou spoken to her?” 

“O yea, I've spoken to her, When the fly 
drove up to the door, and I was told who 
was in it, I sent Susan Cott toshow her to 
ber rooins—tbe saine two rooms Mrs, Muin- 
by used to occupy—but it seeins that Susan 





course, tny lite at Norman- 
heid Was avery lonely one as far as com- 


n and 
them by 
beart long before the tine the next one was 


; 
j 
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was not good enough for inadam, and she 
asked to see ime. As, of course,I could not 
zo to ber, she was obliged to come to me. 


fF Whos@ edification it had been writ: | She was very polite and sott-spoken,! must 


say; but for ali that, I took a dislike to her 
the moment I set eyes on ber. I can't tell 
why, I’m ea-e: lonly know that I did: 
maybe it’s instinct. Well, she wanted this 
and that alteration made in her rvoins; the 
writing-iesk to be placed between the two 
windows, the porition of the bed altered, 
and soon. I prowmmed all she asked ; and 
ashe was sv excessively polite to me, | 
could not be otherwise than excessively 
polite in return ; but for all that, we hate 
each other like cat and dog ; it did not take 
either of us long to tind that out. You 
should have seen the evil look in her eyes, 
although there was a smile on her lips, 
when she bid me good afternoon and lett 
the room. A dangerous woman, my dear. 
1 wonder where si-e came from?” 

“Did you ascertain ber name 7?” 


Ion. 1 den’t kooew that 1 ever heard it be- 


| “It's rather an uncommon rame—Mrs. 
| 


Dear boy ! be always wrote in very good | 
’ 


fore,” 

W hat Mrs. Case had told me with regard 

to the neweomer made but little impression 

); Ou my mind at the time, and our daties 

were a0 diverse that it was not likely she 

aud | wouldt ever be brought muen into 
contact. 

I think she had been nearly a fortnight 

at Normanfield before I even saw her, and 


ther niy in the dusk of evening 
We met ne staircase Stared alt 
* } { : A W AS 
vf ene ng oO 7 Dy that vist we a 
scarcely Have recog nized each ‘ 
acgaio. 


Of my two pupils, Fanny, tne elder, was 
now close upon twelve years old. In honor 
of her birthday, Lady Ciavison decided to 


f the youngsters, there wast be a little 





give a juvenile bal! ; but before the arrival | 
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dinner-party, strictly en famille, to which 
both Mrs. 4] and 1 were invited. 

Of course I knew quite well that I should 
be called upon to play the dance-music 
afterwards; but I did not mind that It 
would be a picasant interinde in the some- 
what stagnant round of my daily exist- 
ence. 

When I entered the oars Neon on the 
evening in question, previously to going in 
to dinner, I tound a gentieman in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Primley whom I bad never 
seen or heard of before. 

Lady Clavison, who bappened to be in 
one of ber gracious mooas, introduced bitn 
to me as “ny brother, Mr. Bruton.” He 
-was a resolute-eyed, masterful-looking man, 
but with an exceedingly pleasant smnile,and 
the momept he spoke tome! felt that 1 
should like him, 

He took the head of the table at dinner, 
he and Mr. Primiey being the only gentle- 
men present. Sir Vrancis was in one ot bis 
hipped tnoods, and did not appear. 

As it happened, 1 was placed at table ex- 
actly opposite Mrs. Ion, who glided in at 
the last moment with a few whispered 
words of apology to ber ladyship. 

Her dress was of black satin, relieved by 
a little lace here and there—al! in very good 
taste, 

There was astand of ferns between her 
and ine, which partially bid us from each 
other, and for a little while I made no at- 
tempt to gratify my curiosity with regard 
to ber. 

By-and-by Lady Clavison addressed soine 
question to her, and as she bent forward to 
reply to it, I raised iny eyes, and for the 
first time I had aclear view of her face. I 
could not repress a start the moment my 
eyes rested on ber. 

“T have seen her before, but when and 
where?” I whispered to myself. 

It was a puzzle that occupied iny thoughts 
for the next ten minutes, but without 
bringing any solution. Her face had been 
in profile when she was speaking tw Lady 
Clavison. 

When next I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving her, she was looking across the 
table, and our eyes met. Then it was I saw 
something which caused a light to flash 
suddenly across iny mind, and for a mo- 
ment or two left me almost breethlens, 

Without seeing more of her than her 
profile, I had seemed vaguely to recognize 
her; but now that her lace was turned tull 
towards me, now that I saw, about a quar- 
ter of an inch below the left corner of her 
mouth, a small brown mole, I knew in an 
instant who it was of whoin she bad put ine 
so strangely in injod—it was of the elder of 
the two woinen who was a fellow-traveler 
with Will on that memorab.e night when 
he was so cruelly ropbed! 


As, however, I had never set eyes on the 
woinan in question, it becoines needful to 
explain how it came to pass that I was so 
immediately struck by the close and singu- 
lar likeness which existed between her 
and the Mrs, lon who was now sitting op- 
posite me. 

I don’t think Will bas mentioned the fact 
in his narrative, but be has the pleasant 
gilt of being able, with a few apparently 
careless strokes of his pen or pencil, to 
sketch a faithful and uuimistakable like- 
ness, or a good-natured caricature, of any 
one whose features, or personal peculiari- 
ties, circumstances, or his own artistic 
instinct, render him desirous of reproduc- 
ing. 

Thus, as he and I sat together one day in 
the wood at Crutehley Priory, our talk at 
the time being chieflya about the robbery, 
he tore aleat out of his pocket-book, and 
proceeded then and there to inake three or 
four pencil sketenes of the two woinen 
whoin he had such bitter cause to reimem- 
ber. 

The sketch of the younger woinan, as a 
matter of course, was of a very indetinite 
character, seeing that the whole of the up- 
per part of her face bad been hidden by her 
veil, and that there was nothing distinctive 
about the rest of her features, or any pecu- 
liarity of dress or appearance which would 
tend towards ber identification at any sub- 
sequent titne. 

But with the elder woman it was differ- 
ent. The strongly defined but somewhat 
irregular aquiline features, the prominent 
cheek-bones, the eyes deep set in their or- 
bits, the two protruding, wolfish-looking 
teeth, the three flat gray curls on each side 
of her torehead,and the mole below the left 
corner of ber moutb—were each and all dis- 
tinctive features which lent themselves 
readily to the sketcher’s art. 

When we rose to go, I asked Will to give 
methe paper. I bad often looked at it 
since, and at the present time it was locked 
upin my desk upstairs, 

After eyeing me for afew moments, as if 
mentally taking my tmeasure, Mrs, Ion 
turned her attention elsewhere; but I, on 
the contrary,was #0 interested,that I scarce- 
ly noticed anything that was going forward 
around me, 

The stand of ferns was between us; but 
by sitting as upright as possible,I could see 
her between the fronds ; while, unless she 
should fix her eyes directly on ime, she 
would searcely notice that she was being so 
closely observed, 7 
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with bair that was unmistakably gray ; 
whereas Mra. Ion could not be more than 
thirty-eight or forty, and ber hair, which 
she wore in plain bands, was of a glossy 
biack without a gray thread in it. > 

Then, again, where were the two long 
protruding teeth which formed such a 
inarked feature in the appearance of the 
other woman ? 

Mrs. Ion’s teeth were as regular and un. 
reinarkable as my own; but it was just 
possible that the eutist might be answer. 
able for that. The longer I looked at her, 
the more puzzled and disquieted I be. 
caine, 

There was anvtber feature of the affair 
which did not tail to presect itself to 
me. 

Mrs. Ion’s position at Normanfield was 
that of ainan uensis and secretary to a 
tleman of literary tastes—a scholar and an 
autiquary ; presumably, therefore, she was 
a person of culture and consider. 
able educational endowments, 

Tuat being tbe case, how was it ble 
to connect such a womap, even in though 
with the bare-faced, vulgar theft of a bag of 
money froin a railway car ? 

While, to go a step farther, 1t seemed in- 
credible that Mrs. Ion should have ob- 
tained ber present situation had not ber 
testimonials been of the most unimpeach- 
able kind. 

No; the likeness between the two wo- 
meu, startling though it was, could not 
possibly be anything more than a ooincid. 
ence, 

I had all but settled this point in my 
mind, not perhaps entirely to my own sat- 
isfactiou, but because no other conclusion 
seeined feasible, when I suddenly remem- 
bered one iu: portant factor in the eee, 
which up to that moment I had quite over- 
looked. 

More than once in our talks about the 
robbery, Will had made mention of the lit- 
tle finger of the elder woman’s right hand 
as being so much out of proportion with 
her other fingers. 

It was a peculiarity .that had at once 
struck his quick artistic eyes,;which noth- 
ing out of the common in any one’s appear- 
aace seemed to escaps. 

My heart began to beat with painful 
quickness as soon as I realized thre fact that 
bere at least was a test which ought to turn 
my doubts into proof positive or dispel then 
forever. 

If acertain malformation of one of Mrs. 
Ion’s fingers existed a year ago, it inust exist 
at the present time; notbing could be more 
evident than that. 

I now becaine far less anxious to scan 
Mrs, Ion’s features than to obtain an unitn- 
peded view of her hands; but for some tiie 
that was impossibie,hidden trom me as they 
were by the stand of ferns. 

Chance, however,ffavored mewhen des- 
sert was put on the table. Mrs. lon reached 
torward witb her right hand to select an 
apricot from the dish. One glance was 
enough; she was the woman! 

How I got through the rest of the even- 
ing, I scarely know. I played the dance 
music mechanically, and laughed and 
romped between times with some of the lit- 
tle ones. 

Uncle Primley only stayed while the 
children danced their first quadrille; and 
balf an hour later, Mrs, Ion quietly van- 
ished. She went without a word having 
- passed between us, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE NARRATIVE OF EMMELINE BURT CON- 
TINUED. 
N:? sooner did I find myself alone, than 





I unlocked my desk and drew Will’s 

neil sketch fromm the drawer, where 

it bad lain untouched for moutbs, As 1 

stood and gazed at it, I was even more 

struck than I had been, when trusting to 

memory alone, with its stariling resein- 

blance to Mrs, Ion, more eapectally wher, 

by placing a strip of paper over the lower 

part of the face, the two protruding teeth 
were bidden. 

After the proof afforded by the deformed 
finger, it would have seemed as if doubt 
were no longer possible, and yet my wind 
shrank involuntarily from the only other 
alternative. 

llay awake till daybreak, unable to 
sleep. What to do, I knew not, From 
whatever point of view I looked at the 
affair, it seemed beset by imprebabilities 
too glaring to be reconciled. 

Next day brought no enlightenment. I 
went about my duties !ike one in a dream. 
In the afternoon, a fresh thought struck 
me. 1 would seex an interview with Mrs, 
Ion by daylight, and ascertain, now that I 
bad renewed my acquaintance with the 
sketch, whether a second perusal of her 
features would do anything towards either 
the confirmation or the removal of iny 
doubts. 

The excuse that I wanted some particu- 
lar book from the library would serve my 


purpose, 
I waited till Mr. Primley was taking his 
usual constitutional on the terrace, when I 


| knew that Mrs. lon would be alone. My 


heart beat considerably faster than asual a8 
I tapped at the library door, and then, with- 





Astaras features were concerned, the 
likeness between Mra. Jon and the face in | 


VA I's sketch was au exceedingly reinark- 
al ; 
, ‘ ee, the high cheek-bones 
r ch 4 were 
+. ia } there vere 
- y liscrepar es, which would 


" e¢ 
Beoin f nt tw th 


6 facto! the likeness be 
tween the two women being nothing more 


than a somewhat reimarkabie ooincid- | 


ence, 


| 


Will bad described his fellow-truveler ag | 


| & woinan apparently about fifty years old, | 


out waiting for an invitation, I opened it 
and went in. 

As I had anticipated, I found Mrs. lon 
alone, She rose froin the writing-table and 
stared at ine out of ber deep-set eyes in un- 
mistakable surprise. I told Ler the object 
y @rral i, nai ig tne DYUOK [ bad come ! 
1eB8t 
“Yes, I think we have the work in [= 
tion,’”’ she said; “and I have no doubt i can 
tind it for you in half a minute,” 

Short as the time was, it gave me the Op- 
portunity I sought. 

‘The little people seerned thoroughly to 
enjoy themselves last night,” she said with 
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a cold amile as she handed the book. ‘I 
should have liked to stay and watched thein 
a little longer, but bad some transcribing to 
finish for fr. Primiley.”’ 

I made some coiminonplace reply,tbanked 
ber, and leit the room. 

“Tf she is not the original of Will's sketch 
she must be ber twin-sister,” I said to my- 
self as I went siowly upstairs. 

Never bad | felt my loneliness and heip- 
lessness so inuch as during the next few 
days; uever had the space that divided 
ine trom biin I loved seeined so im:neasur- 
able. 

How I wished that he were near enough 
to counsel and advise me; for, in truth, I 
knew not what steps it behooved me to take 
in the disquieting position in which J now 
found myself. 


Matters, meanwhile, went on in their or- | 


dinary qos groove, and at times I alimost 
grew to fancy thatI must have been the 
victim of soine uncanny dreain or unac- 
countable hallucination. 

WhenI bad done with the borrowed 
book, I sent it back by one of the imaids 
with my thanks: I had no desire to seek 
another interview with Mrs, Ion. 

About the middle of March, Lady Clavi- 
son was laid up witb a severe cold, and for- 
hidden to leave the house. “One day she 
sent for me. 

“Miss Burt,” she said, ‘‘as I am unable to 
get out myself, I want you to be so good as 
to go to Cheriton this alternoon and get 
these crewel silks matched tor ine. There 
is a train at four o’clock, and another one 
back a little after six, which will give you 
ainple time, You will take a first-class re- 
turn ticket, and let me know tc-morrow 
what you pay for it.’’ 


Cheriton, which was fifteen miles away, 
was the nearest large town. I had never 
yet visited it, and the prospect of doing so, 
though it were for a couple hours only, was 
a pleasant one ; besides which, J should be 
enabled to do a little shopping on my own 
account, a gratification from which I had 
long been debarred. 

I experienced some difficulty in matching 
her ladyship’s silks, having W call at three 
or four shops before being able to do so; 
and by thetime I had completed my own 
sinall purchases, the quarter-past-six train 
had been gone so:ne ti:ne. 

The next train was at half-past seven, so 
I had to while away the intervening time 
as best I could. 

When the train, which had started from 
London two or three hours earlier, came 
booming into the station, I looked out for 
a compartinent containing one or more pas- 
sengers Of my Own sex. 

The only one I could find that was not 
already crowded contained two gentleiren 
and a lady, aud in this [ proceeded to take 
iny seat. 

I had searcely done so when the train 
started ; and as soon as I had arranged iny 
packages, of which I bad three or four, I 
turned to examine my traveling com- 
panions. 

The two gentletnen seemed commonplace 
individuals enough, and I did not bestow 
asecond thought on thein. But the wo- 
nan! If ever in my life ary blood ran cold, 
it did at the moment iny eyes fell on the 
female, who was sitting in the Opposite cor- 
ner of the car, her hands folded on her lap, 
and looking as impassive as if cut out of 
marble. 

Was I.gazing on Mrs. Ion, or on the origi- 
nal ot Wili’s sketeb, or on both,or neither? 
I was like a creature fascinated; I could not 
turn away my eyes. 

Before me I saw a woman, the upper half 
of whose face, like that of the younger of 
thetwo women in Will’s adventure, was 
effectually hidden by a veil; but what the 
veil did not hide was a brown mole a little 
below the left corner of ber moutb,and two 
long, Sharp, protruding teeth, which lent a 
strangely sinister and cruel expression to as 
much of her face as could be seen, Was I 
bewitched? I asked myself. 

Was what I was looking at reality, or was 
it nothing more than an optical delusion— 
the unsubstantial phantasim of an over- 
wrought brain ? 

I turned and stared out of the window in- 
to the darkness, while I strove to steady my 
fluttering nerves. When next my eyes 
were drawn to the opposite corner, the wo- 
inan had lowered her veil, sothat it nuw hid 
the whole of ber face. 

Then involuntarily my gaze traveled 
down to her bands, which were incased in 
tightly fitting black kid gloves. But bere 
I was foiled; the left hand being laid light- 
ly over the fingers ofthe right in such a 
way as to completely cover the latter. 

She was dressed quietly and in good taste 
and there was nothing in her appearance to 
attract the special attention of any one ; but 
to me the sinallest detail might not be with- 
out 1ts value and significance. 

Among ctber things, I noticed that she 
carried atigiitiy folded brown silk umbrella 
with a carved ivory bandle, one of the ribs 
of which bulged out a little, as if it bad 
been bent by accident. 

Her cloak was long and black, and reach- 
ed nearly to her feet. She kept it closely 
wrapped round her; buta alight displace- 
inént of one corner, of which she was pro- 
bably unaware, revealed to ne that it was 
lined with some kind of gray fur. 

Alinost before 1 hadtime to gather my 
Scattered wits, and certainly belore I had 
nade up my tmniad what course 1 ought to 


adopt in a contingency so startling and un 
‘ rain stopp ny H 
r : gentlemen alighted, ‘I 
OX Station we should stop at would e 
-OY'Ston, where I should have to quit the 


rain; it being little more than a mile froin 


‘he entrance to Norinanfield Park. 


|TO BE CONTINUED. | 





_ Brought To Bay. 
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in Kansas in the year 1858, when the 

“garden of the West” was still a terri- 
tory, and Judge Lynch held his courts in 
the n air. 

Under the jurisdiction of that most 
wortby judge, horse thieves and murderers 

enerally received the same sentence—to be 
y their necks from ‘a limb of the 
most convenient tree till they were dead. 

John Crawford, one of the wealthiest and 
therefore most res men in the settie- 
ment, bad a vai 6 horse stolen from his 
barn, one night, and the next day be and 
some ten or a dozen of his neighbors set out 
to search for the missing animal. 

They soon struck its trail, which, to their 
surprise, led them directly to the ranche of 
young Henry Sherman, who bad always 
been respected for his honesty and square 
dealing. 


They had not quite reached the honse 
when Henry was seen leading the horse 
out of the barn, and quickening their pace, 
they soon came up to him. 

e seeined surprised at their angry ges- 
tures, but made no effort to escape, 

“You don’t get away so easily, Mr. 
Henry!” said John Crawford, with a mean- 
ing glance at the rifle be carried. 

‘“*‘Whatdo you mean?” asked Sherman, 
whose face turned slightly pale. 

“T mean that you stole my horse last 
night, and were about to take bim away 
when we caine here and caught you in the 
act,’’ retorted Crawtord, 

With an exclaination of anger, Henry 
Sherman dealt bis accuser a blow with his 
fist; but he was Lean seized by half a 
dozen stroug men and held powerless, 

“String Lim up!” cried Crawford, stung 
by the blow behad received. “Up with 
him! He deserves no trial !”’ 

Several others took up the cry, and Sher- 
man saw that bis life was in great peri). 

The men were ot excited, and 
thought tittle of taking the law in theirown 
hands when aroused. 

“You are mistaken! 
young man shouted. 

“A sneaking horse thief does not de- 
serve to be heard,’”? shouted Crawford 
loudly. 

“Stand back! You shall not murder 
me!’ *cried Sherman, struggling to get 
loose. 

*“*Hold him !”’ shouted Crawford. 
himif he gets away.’’ 

This scene took place in front of Henry 
Sherman’s barn, atout thirty yards from 
bis house, 

It was a beautiful June morning, and on 
the north were lovely green fields, while 
on the south, toward the river, there were 
deep woods, whose foliage glistened in the 
morning sunlight, 

Very sad wasthe contrast between the 
sweet beauties of surrounding nature and 
the fierceness of the angry men. 

Inthe midst of the struggle a ——- 
screain pierced the air, and a young girl, 
bercheeks pale with excitement, and her 
long locks of hair streaming from her bon- 
netiess head, and clas the prisoner 
around the neck, shrieking— 

“Let him go! Let him go! 
stole the horse—I know it! 
Henry !”’ 

“Who is that girl ?’’ asked one of the 
men. 

“It’s Alice Card,’ was replied. 

And this Alice Card was a beautiful girl, 
whe loved Henry Sherman, and for him 
had rejected the overtures of Jobn Craw- 
ford. 

“Take the girl away, some one—she’s 
crazy,’’ said the latter, And he seized her 
by the arin. 

But Sherman tore himself from those 
who held him, and struck Crawford an- 
other heavy blow, sending him reeling to 
the ground, 

Then, by an utterly unexpected tmove- 
nent, he cleared himself froin those who 
surrounded him, Sounded away into the 
woods, and disappeared. 

“Curse him! He's escaped! But I'll 
have him yet!” said Crawtord,as he sprang 
upin rage, and seized his rifle, ‘Follow 


Ts events I am about to relate ocourred 


Hear me!’’ the 


“Shoot 


He never 
O Henry, 


him! He must not escape! Where’s the 
girl?’’ 

But in the excitement Alice Card had also 
disappeared. 


“Scatter in all directions, The rascal shall 
bang! After him!” velled Crawford, as he 
dashed into the wood,followed by the whole 
party. — 

It was little lessthan balf an bour later 
that Henry Sherman emerged from the 
underbrush at the foot of a huge oak tree, 
and threw himself down at its roots, alimost 
exhausted. 

He lay panting for a few minutes trom 
his recent excitement and exertion, and be- 
ginning to recover his breath, murinured 
in a half distracted way— 

“What am Ito do? Where can I go? 
They are thirsting for my life, for thev be- 
lieve me guilty. Crawford has inflamed 
their passions, and it is useless to appeal to 
their reason. They are like madinen. If 
they find ine I shall be compelled to fight 
tothe death Yet I ain unarmed. How 
can I die so dishonorably ? Alice 


me innocent. Thank Heaven for that.” 
Footsteps wer at that moment heard 
owning | a an sprang up quite 
5 A 
i And A irr | ’ n a, 1 grasped 
| both his bands. 


“T yuessed you would come here, and 
have followed you.” 
“Ob, Alice—”’ 





believes | 


| 


“Hush !” sbe interrupted softly. “Come 
into the hollow.” 

Leading him around to the opposite side 
of the tree, she drew a ng vine and 
disclosed an entrance toa large cavity in the 
trunk of the oak. 

“But they may come here and look In,” 
said Henry Sherman. 

“No. Idon’t believe any one except 
ourselves knows of this place,’ said 
Alice, 

They entered the cavity and took their 
positions as far fromthe entrance as pos- 
sible, where the light was not 

“You will be sate here for some time,” 
said Alice, “l will bring you food eVery 
day until I can find friends who will prove 
your inuocence,” 

“But you don’t doubt me; that will be 
consolation,” sald Henry. 

“Doubt you? How could I think you 
capable of such a deed?” 

“Yet you see that some do.”’ 

“They bave been incited by John Craw- 
ford, though I don’t believe he himself 
thinks you guilty. I did not suppose be 
was quite so malignant. But you know bow 
be hates us!’’ 

“Hate you?’ exclaimed a third voice, 
whose hissing tones nade them both start, 
while at the same time a dark shadow fell 
acrossthe entrance of the cavity. “Hate 
you? Yes; and now I shall have my re- 
vonge. Ob, 1 bate to some purpose when I 
ee eh It is no meaningless word with 
me 

They need not have looked toward the 
entrance of their hiding place to know 
that voice, but as they instinctively turned 
ng A saw Jobn Crawiord standiog there,rifie 
in hand, while in bis eyes there was such 
a look of murderous exultation that even 
Sherman could not repress a shudder. 

“Yes, I’ve got you!’ said Crawford, 
‘*You have not triumphed over me for no- 
thing. Both shall die!” he hissed, levelling 
his rifle. 

“Jobn Crawford,” said Sherman, calmly, 
‘‘you know that I fear neither death nor 
you. Iam in your power, I freely give u 
wy life. I am your enemy. Kill ine, ft 

ou will, but if you expect mercy when the 

igher Power site in th over you, 
spare this innocent girl. ou cannot be so 
bad as to harm her.” 

“Oh, but [ can, though !’’ was the mock- 
ing answer, 

‘But you wi!l be discovered, and meet 
the fate you deserve.”’ 

‘I can say tbatI killed her while she 
helped to resist your capture—accidentally, 
of course, Neither of you will be alive to 
refute my stateinent.”’ 

“Great Heavens! Whata wretch !’’ ex- 
claimed Alice, trembling from head tw foot. 
“Oh, Henry, we are lost!’’ 

“Of course you are!” exclaimed Craw- 
ford, with a mocking laugh. “Did you 
think you could escape me? Why. Henr 
Sherman, you don’t know me. It was 
who stabled ny horse in your barn last 
night, that 1 might charge you with stealing 
it. I don’t mind your knowing this for you 
won't tell, you know.”’ 

He uttered a taunting laugh, distorting 
his features into a hideous grin, such as one 
night see in a nightmare. 

Appalled at theawful villainy of the man, 
Alice Card uttered a piercing scream, and 
sank to fhe ground, 

Forgetting lis danger fora moment,Sher- 
man dropped upon one knee, to lift up the 
fainting girl. 

Crawford inust bave fired justin that in- 
stant, for, as the sharp report of his rifle 
rang out, the hot bullet harinlesal y 
over the head of his intended victiin. 

The report ef the rifle brought back the 
fleeing senses of Alice, and she clung trem- 
biingly to her lover. Scarcely knowin 
what he did, he struggled to his feet end 
raised her with him. 

Then he became conscious that there was 
a sound of confusion at the entrance of the 
cavity — voices and trampling of feet, 
mingled with cries of ‘Seize him!’ “Hold 
him!’ Don’t let the villain escape 
us!’’ 

Sherman glanced out of the aperture, and 
saw Crawford struggling in the hands of 
four stout nen. 

“Who ever heard of such a villain?” one 
of thein exclaiined. “Come out, Henry. 
We came just in tine to bear what he con- 
fessed, and we know you are innocent. We 
are glad you escaped. The right man will 
hang now. Are you hurt?” 

“No; be missed me,” replied Henry. 

The rest of the party reached the spot,and 
Crawford was overpowered and hound. 

“Why, we've got the wrong iman,’’ said 
one of the last who arrived upon the 
scene, 

“No, but you came near getting the 
wrong one,” said Sherman, as be emerged 
troin the cavity, accompanied by Alice. 

He then explained all in a few words,and 
his statements were corroborated by four 
men who had overheard Jolin Crawtord’s 
adinission. 

“Now we've got the right man, we'll 
make short work of bim,”’ said one of the 
nen; and clamors of vengeance went 
round, 

Henry Sherman pleaded that the !aw 
might be allowed to take its course, bad as 
the prisoner was; but the blood of the 
lynchers was up, a rope was produced, ard 
the corpse of Jobn Crawtord was svon 
swinging between heaven and eartii. 

Henry Sbherinan and Alice Card ere 
afew weeks later, ar I 
find a bappier c 
wh ¢ raraeé f the W eat. 
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air is brought into contact witb cider the 


| faster the latter will be changed to vinegar. 
| Draw out a little cider daily and return it 


to the barrel, if for vinegar. 


Scientific and Us eful. 


etl 


FAR AWAY.—A Frenchman has suc- 
ceeded in taking long-distance “ 
y fixing a telescope in front of the objec- 

y¥ 


eof thecamera. The apparatus promises 
usefulness to tourists and other amateurs, 

Fine Orn.—Put pure olive-oll intoa clear 
glass bottle with strips of sheet lead, and 
x pose it to the sun for two or three weeks, 
then pour off the clear oil, and the result 
isa lubricant which will neither gum nor 
corrode, It is used for watches and fine 
machinery of all kinds, 


To HarpEn Woop PULLEYs.-Soft maple 
is often used in the construction of friction 
pulleys. If it be boiled in olive oil it will 
prove beneticial in a number of ways. It 
will harden the timber and render it less 
liable to split, and at the same time the 
gear will slip more after such treatment, 

MELTING [t.—A new method of getting 
rid of the snow which had accumulated in 
the streets of London was recently tried 
by the authorities with great success, The 
snow, instead of being carted away, was 
thrown upon a large tray which was kept 
hot by a portable boiler. By this method 
it was quickly melted and passed off into 
the drains as a stream of water. 

CLEANING BRrass.—Make a mixture of 
one —_ common nitric acid and one part 
sulphuric acid in a stone jar; then place 
ready a pail of fresh water and abox of 
sawdust. Dip the articles to be cleaned in 
the acid, then rinse them in the water, and 
afterward rub them with sawdust, This 
immediately changes them to a brilliant 
color. If the brass be greasy it must first 
be dipped in a strong solution of caustic 
potash or soda, This cuts the grease so that 
the acid has power to act, 

LAMP ACCIDENTS.—So many terrible 
accidents through the use of protroleum 
lamps have been recorded, that we are 
eased to notice any invention having for 
its object the rendering more safe that niode 
of illumination, which, from its cheapness, 
is most popular with the poorer classes, 
In anew English invention, an extinguish- 
ing cap is so fixed over the burner that 
directly the lamp is knocked over or 
dropped from the hand, the fiame is 
automatically caused to go out, The prin- 
ciple can be applied so cheaply, that the 
commonest forms of lamps can be made 
with the new attachment, and these will 
soon be in the market. 

——— <a 
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PLASTER ONAMENTS.—-Plaster busts and 
statuettes may be cleaned by dipping them 
in thick liquid cold starch—that is clear 
starch mixed with cold water—then dryin 
them, and when the starch is brushed o 
the dirt comes off with it. 

WeEEDS.—No thrifty farmer will permit 
coarse weeds, thistles, briars or bushes of 
any kind to grow by the roadside adjoining 
his fields. One or two days work each year 
for two or three years with a stout bush 
scythe will cause unprofitable varieties of 
vegetation to yive placo to valuable 
grasses, 

FLowers.—During the summer the size 
of flowers can be keptup by watering two 
or three times a week with water in which 
cow manure has been soaked till of the color 
of strong coffee; you can hardly give them 
too much of it, if it gets on the leaves rinse 
them with clean water. Pick off the faded 
blossoms; if you w antseed tie a rag round 
the Jaryest, finest blossoms, and leave but 
one seed-pod on a plant till ripe. 

LIME And Cray.—It is asserted thata 
mixture of lime in clay soils has the effect 
of making them porous and friable, hence 
by such treatment they are made more 
workable and are better fitted for nourish- 
ing the lifeof plants. Clays that harden 
into solid lumips after a shower of rain are 
little better than rocks, in so far as the food 
of plants is concerned, 

Horrmeps.—Place the hotbed in a posi- 
tion Soasto get the most sunlight during 
the day, and cover the sash at night so as 
toavold loss of heat by radiation. Glass 
ermits heat to escape very rapidly, and it 
is best,. therefore, to use a double-glazed 
sash, as the air space between the pene of 
glass will serve as a protection from the 
cold, 

MetTarn Sureaces.—The following pre- 
paration applied to the surface will prevent 
any rusting on plows or any other metal 
surfaces, Melt one ounce of resin in a gill 
of linseed oil. This can be kept on hand 
and applied in a rmoment with 4 brusb or 
rag to the metal surface of any tool that is 
not going to be used for a few days, pre- 
venting any rust, and saving much vexa- 
tion when the time comes to use it again. 

CLover.—Many farmers place great 
stress on the power of clover to restore the 
fertility of the 1. It does this by taking 





earbon from the itrmosphere and causing 
elements in the soil to assume organic 

shape. It is aided this process by its 

roots, which | trate a vreat distance, and 

thus lighten up the soul. It is a disputed 

juestion Whether the plowing in of clover 

4 thre ios mal factory and economical 
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Life’s Opportunities. 

There is hardly enough said of woman's 
opportunities in life. At the present mo- 
ment male labor and capital are in direct 
antagonism, to a greater or less extent. 
While the larger element is acquiring intel- 
ligence, so relatively it is attaining power, 
uniting ina common cause, professedly to 
protect itse!f against oppression. How tar 
it is right or wrong will not now be consid- 
ered, but rather woman's relation to the 
new order of things, and the probabilities 
that her co operation will tend to gotten the 
asperities that now exist. 

One of the obstacles to woman's advance- 
ment, surprising and incongruous as it may 
appear, proceeds from the indifference, nay, 
the opposition, of woman herself, in many 
instances trom married women, who, feel- 
ing temporarily secure for their future, 
evidently deem it disloyal to their liege 
lurds to take away from them the royal 
prerogatives of dependence. 

Then there is the iron rule of custom; 
the path our fathers have trod, so must the 
children tollow in the same narrow ruts. 
Then there is the tear that the ranks of the 
breald-winnuers will be overcrowded. 

Rut while objectors may croak, very 
many will rejoice in the independence of 
women. Anxious fathers and methers, 
brothers on whom the sister may be more 
or less dependent, the hearts of all truly 
great noble men and women, will throb 
with a quickened pulsation as they achieve 
victories —nay, their own souls will rejoice 
in the consciousness of emancipation—that 
they have dared to be right, and as God 
would have them. 

Another bugbear that is intended to keep 
woman in the background is that she will 
lose those feminine graces of character pe- 
culiarly her own. Some have them not 
naturally; but they who have true con- 
ceptions of womanly character, like the 
soldier ou the ramparts, will gaard the cita- 
del so jealously that the ill-natured world 
may not have its fling. 

Tius tar this subject has been treated in 
its pliveical aspects. It would be incom. 
plete without referring to the most import- 
aotof all, the intellectual. Woman should 
improve the opportunities of her mental 
being so as to be the co-equal of man. At 
present the law recognizes great irregulari- 
ties between the sexes, due to her submis- 
sion. Let us quote from a paper of the day 

a iew of them 

‘The greatest injustice which the law 
conveys towards women js io regard to the 
guardianship of children, the law favoring 
the father. A mother, even if a widow, 
cannot by will appoint a guardian for her 
children, although the father has that right. 


1. : é 
Phere are several minor ine qualities of law, 
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sources for the promotion of common in- 
terests 





‘The last legal enactments have undoubt- 
edly been in favor of married women. The 
legislator has said that the last thirty years 
has done more to improve the law for wo- 
men than the four hundred preceding. The 
spirit of modern civilization seems to be 
that of greater equality between men and 
women.” 

Asacomment on the above extract, it 
may be said very truthfuily this work of 
reformation lies largely in woman's pro- 
vinge to effect it. She must strive hersell 
to work out her own salvation, else the op- 
posite sex may not be sufficiently interested 
in women to grant them what they do not 
ask. 

Let her make the most of her opportuni- 
ties socially, morally, intellectually. The 
farmer's grange opens its doors widely for 
the co-operation of women, At home she 
is, or should be, queen regnant. All re- 
ligious institutions, all moral reforms, espe- 
cially that including the social evil, are 
helpless without the aid of women. 

The war now pending between capital 
and labor urgently demands the’ soothing 
influence of women— pour oi] upon the 
troubled waters, to ameliorate and end the 
bitter conflict, to heal the wounds and bring 
peace. 

Thus acting socially with man in the 
outer and inner world, she wil! insensibly 
advance her own condition and that of the 
world around her. National wars will 
cease, the arts of business and commerce 
will flourish, society will mould its opin 
ions on a higher plane, a higher and nobler 
religion will rise on the ruina of the old—a 
religion that really means ‘‘Peace on earth 
and goodwill to man!’’ Indeed, there 
seems to be no limit to the world’s advance- 
ment when woman shall occupy her true 
place in the social body politic. In a word, 
the world will become better or worse ac- 
cording as life's opportunities are improved 
by women. 

_ a ce —— 

ENDEAVOR always to talk your best be- 
fore yourchildren. They hunger perpetu- 
ally for new ideas. They will learn with 
pleasure from the lips of parents what they 
deem it drudgery to study in books; and, 
even if they have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of many educational advantages, 
they will grow up intelligent if they enjoy 
in chi'dhood the privilege of listening daily 
to the conversation of intelligent people 
We sometimes see parents who are the life 
of every company which they enter, dull, 
silent and uninteresting at home among 
theirchildren. It they have not, mental 
activity and mental stores sufficient for 
both, let them first use what they have tor 
their own households. A_ silent home is a 
dull place for yeung people—a piace from 
which they will escape if they can. Ilow 
much useful information, en the other 
hand, is often given in a pleasant family 
conversation, and what unconscious but 
excellent mental training in lively social 
argument? Cultivate to the utmost the 
graces of conversation. 


-_——— 


Youtu is the period of impression and 
imitation, and then holy aspirations are 
most rapidly developed. Provide them 
with music, books and papers, pictures and 
flowers at home; every encouragement to 
awaken all that is pureand noble in miad 
and heart. Let your children feel that 
their father’s house is the dearest spot on 
earth; and as they pass into life’s activities 
and responsibilities, let them remember the 
home of their childhood, not as the place 
of bitter words and hard drudging, where 
they simply ate, and drank, and slept, but 
as the sunniest spot in all the past, where 
their sweetest and holiest aftections linger, 
and where all their truest aspirations and 
their noblest principles were fostered, 
formed and fixed. 


EvERY event that checkers our lives. 
every experience that we pass through, may 
be treated in these two ways: Either we 
may receive it passively, as something to 
be accepted and remembered only for it 
self and its transient effect on our happi 
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principles of his occupation, knows the 
points to be attained, and uses the most 
efficacious method. 
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You will find existence full of sweet 
savor if you do not expect from it what it 
cannot give. Whea people complain of 
lite, itis almost always because they have 
asked impossible things from it. Upon this 
believe wholly the teachings of the wisest. 
There is but one foundation for a happy 
life—the pnrsuit of the good and of the 
true. You will be well pleased with ex- 
istence if you make fair use of it, and if 
you abide well pleased with yourselves. A} 
noble sentence is that which says, ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” 

Tozoverwalk or overwork yourself to- 
day is no great matter. A night's rest 
will put you all to rights. To overwalk or 
overwork yourself day by day, though 
only by a small margin, will perhaps put 
an end to your strength and usefulnes tor- 
ever. It is that perpetual stretching of the 
mind, that continual strain, that fractional 
excess, which does it all. It is the pin 
prick constantly repeated, and before the 
sore has had time to heal. 





Ir is one of Ruskin’s pithy sayings that 
‘the obstinacy of the mean man is in the 
pronunciation of ‘I,’ and the obstinacy of 
the great man is in the pronunciation of 
‘It.’’’ This difference may be said to di- 
vide all energetic men and women into two 
general classes—those who are bent upon 
establishing themselves, and those who are 
bent upon establishing something which 
they hold more important than themselves. 


To be sympathetic is to hold the key of 
true charity. No one who is this can in- 
dulge in the ill-natured surmises, the cross- 
cornered comments, the slanderous insinua- 
tions so sadly rife in society. No one who 
is sympathetic repeats damaging stories or 
believes in shameful interpretations. Rather 
toone of this kind human nature is a 
thing to love, and its, shortcomings are to 
be pitied rather than condemned—pitied as 
one pities failure of all kinds. 

Neven bring a human being, however 
silly, ignorant and weak, above all, any 
little child, to shameand contusion of face. 
Never by petulance, by suspicion, by ridi- 
cule, even by selfish and silly haste, never, 
above all, by indulging in the devilish 
pleasure olf a sneer, crush what is finest and 
rouse up what is coarsest in the heart of any 
fellow-creature. 

NEVER quit your hopes. Lope is offen 
better than enjoyment. Hope is often the 
cause as well as the effect of youth. It is 
certainly a very pleasant and healthy feel- 
ing. A hopeless person is deserted by him- 
self, and he who forsakes himself is soon 
torsaken by friends and fortune. 


WuatT men need is the moral nature to 
keep pace with the intellectual, for the ties 
of human brotherhood to grow strong as 
the perceptions grow keen. Then shall 
they see and feel the good more vividly 
than they do the evil, and hasten to diffuse 
it around them, 


Tue real life of the heart is always un- 
folding in silence, and men of large natures 
carry in the centre of their hearts a secret 
garden ora silent wilderness. If there are 
no heart-words for fuil human feeling, how 
much less for divine! 


As flowers never put on their best 
clothes for Sunday, but wear their spot- 
less raiment and exhale their odor every 
day, so let your Christian life, free from 
stain, ever give forth the fragrance of the 


love of God. 





No LIFE can be well ended that has not 
en well spent; and what life has been 
well spent that has had no purpose, that 
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THERE are three things in speech that 
ought to be considered before they are spo- 
ken—the manner, the place and the time. 
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The World’s Happenings. 








At Reynolds, Ga., a 92-year-old man has 
just died of measies. 
Ice cream served in the form of candics 


is a gastronomic fancy. 


Female students in colleges in the United 
States are said to number 14,000. 


Four thousand people have signed tem- 
perance pledges at Vincennes, Ind. 


It is one of the ambitions of a Chinaman 
to have a nice coffin and a fine funeral, 


A groom, aged 80 years, married a wo- 
man of 78, recently, at Rockport, N, Y. 


Crocker, the California, nabob, has three 
sons and a daughter to inherit his $40, 000, 600, 


A justice of the peace at Ionia, Mich., 


has begun sylt against a man for a wedding fee. 


There are 9,199 licensed saloons in New 


York city, or one saloon to every 140 ishabitants, 


The Duke ot Sutherland is reported to 
be about to purchase a tract ef 10,000 acres in Fio- 
rida. 


Railway cars are now fitted up as 
churches in Russia, so that people can worship as 
they travel. 


Out in Arizona a persou who talks gram- 
matically is said to *‘sling United States with neat- 
ness and dispatch.’’ 


A doctor in Piscataquis county, Maine, 
walked fourteen miles on snowshoes to attend a pa- 
tlent one day last week, 


A village, suburban to Atlanta, Ga., and 
to be exclusively for colored people, has been laid 
out and is to be Incorporated, 


A burglar was captured in a house in 
New Haven, Cunn., the other night. He had fa len 
fast asleep in a rocking-chair. 


A Brooklyn police officer, with a delu- 
sion that he lived in a house made of cards, has been 
sent for treatment to a local hospital. , 


A German savant has issued a volume on 
left-handed people, in which he states that nearly 25 
per cent, of the criminal class are left handed, 


Four lads, ranging in age from 17 to 19 
years, were lately hanged simultaneously in Sydney, 
New South Wales, for brutally assaulting a young 
girl. 


Five members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, at Seabright, N.J., have been expelled 
for davcing on a steamboat and ata social entertain- 
ment. 


The Chaplain of the Minonesota Legisla- 
ture prayed the other day for those ‘‘omnipresent 
and almost omnipotent’? men, the newspaper re- 
porters, 


‘‘Punch and Judy”’ is a contraction from 
Pontius and Judas, It isarelic of an old ‘‘miracle 
play,’’ lu which the actors were Pontius Pilate and 
Judas Iscariot. 


Rutherf rd B. Hayes registered at a hotel 
in New Haven, Conn., last week, and it was some 
hours before anyone noticed than an ex-President 
was in the house, 


The British war ship Raven is reported 
to have been saved from destruction in a cyclone in 
the South Pacitic by a liberal use of oll, which stilled 
the stormy waters, 


A Chinese stowaway lived in the hold of 
aship ten days without either food or water, When 
found he was nearly dead and remembered nothing 
of his experiences. : 


The Memphis authorities, it is stated, have 
ordered three bloodhounds of approved breed, from 
which io raise a pack to trail criminals, who have be- 
come nuinerous and bold there lately. 


Coal oil, used as a quickener in fire 
lighting, has severely injured nine persons in Nor- 
folk, Va., within a month past, and a tenth was 
burned to death there a few days ago by the same 
process, 


A law, providing heavy fines and terms 
of imprisonment from one month to two years, for 
railroad officials who discriminate on rates, or enter 
pooling arrangements, has passed the lower branch 
of the Texas Legislature, 


Sarah Alice Merritt, a 13 -vear-old girl, 
living in Jersey City, suffered last week with tooth- 
ache, and one side of her face became swollen. The 
other night the abscess broke, and she bled to death 
before assistance arrived, 


Florida buzzards were seen by some fisher- 
men of Palatka to assemble about a fire ona cold day 
recently evidently for the purpose of warming them- 
selves, turning about from time to time as cne side 
or the other would get cold, 


The Snook family, from whom Sir 
Charles Dilke has inherited a fortane, originaily 
bore the name of Sevenoaks. There are many peo- 
plein England now who spell their name Seven- 
oaks and pronounce it Snooks. 


Last summer men went through some 
New England towns leaving trial bottles of medi- 
cine, not to be paid for unless used. Recipients were 
asked only fora written acknowledgement, several 
now find in the haudsof third parties uotes for $25, 
bearing their signature. 


A singular institution has been started in 
Berlin, having for its object the facilitation and pro- 
motion of musical enjoyment in social circles-—a sort 
of circulating library, in fact, where fora small sum 
a day ten pieces of music, togethér with easily porta- 
ble instruments, nay be procured. 

About $200,000 worth of one and two 
dollar Dominion notes were disinfected by the City 
Health officer at Montreal on Friday of Iast week. 
They had been calied in by a local bank during the 


sma!l-pox epidemic, and the Government officers de- 
to handle them uniess they were first disin- 
A I \ W Be vue Hospita 
New York, ona recent Sunday t wok after t 
ody of his cousin, who had died there. Having zone 


during his search into the alcohol ward, the keep 
ers thought he was a patient, strapped and hand- 
cuffed him and put him ina cell. The mistake was 
afterwards discovered, and the man, who could not 
speak any Fnglish, was released. 
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THE PERFECT LIFE. 


BY RITA. 


Heaven must have fashioned, time ago, 
Some perfect life, which Evil stole 
And would not suffer to be whole, 

Bat broke in twain with jealous blow, 

And cast asunder, that the parts, 
Digjoined, might be but sorry things, 
Chained to the earth for lack of wings, 

And having two imperfect hearts. 


But later, in ttre course of days, 
These roving exiles sGrely met; 
And thea, unable to forget, 
Or drawn by uosuspected ways, 
Each recognized again its own, 
And, with a tearful, glad embrace, 
Chung close, and kissed the weary [ace 
That had so long been lust and lene. 


For, since a well-remembered hour, 

Your heart has seemed a part of mine— 
Some old pussession, half divine, 

Some relic of my natal dower; 

And therefore Is the love we know— . 
The love with dally joy so rife— 
Fulfilment of some perfect life 

Heaven must have fashioned time ago, 

——__——> — > -—=—_—d— 


Infatuated. 


BY ELLA EDERSHEIM. 








T WAS one of those dreary November 
evenings when London seems to look 
its gloomiest. A heavy mist, that later 

on would turn into rain, hung over the 
city, and the streets were wet and muddy 
with the downpour of many days. 

It was not a cheerful locality, either that 
Leonard Crawford had chosen for his 
walk. 

He was strolling a | one of those dirty 
back streets that are to be found in the ex- 
treme West, where dwelling-houses seem 
to be mixed up indiscriminately with sec- 
ond-hand booksellers, Italian warehouses 
and curiosity shops. 

In the latter, indeed, this quarter of the 
city is especiall rich, and it was this cir- 
cumstance which made its attraction for 
Leonard. 

He did not take much notice of the cold; 

rhaps, comfortably» wrapped in his fur- 
ined coat, he scarcely felt it. It was with 
the gaze of an interested observer that the 
young man looked about him and scemed 
to note everything around. 

He had a deliberation both in look and 
manner, that one rarely observes in the 
hurry of London life, and perhaps it was 
owing to this habit rather than eitlter to his 
good looks or his good clotiies that one 
would bave singled Lim out as a remark- 
able person. 

He stopped&beside a ee on ony watch- 
ed with a kind of amused interest a thin 
child, who, half sheltered from observation 
in the arch of an empty house, was tearing 
with greedy fingers the shreds of ineat 
from an old bone. 

He feltin his pocket for a copper, and 
after repeated unsuccessful dives, brought 
- from its depths a half-crown, whose 
silver face shone in the gaslight. 

The child watched his movements with 
gleaming eyes. Leonard did not ignore 
this; he simply did not observe it. He re- 
stored the coin to his clinking comrades, 
and sauntering on with a good-humored 
smile, said over his shoulder: 

“Very sorry—can’t find one.’’ 

The child watched the tall figure with an 
fassinated stare, till it had turned the corner 
of the street, and then resumed her bone, 
but it seemed to have lost its relish. 

It was a very dirty little shop-window 
that next attracted Leonard’s attention; so 
dirty, indeed, that it wanted a practiced 
eye to discern the goods, more hidden than 
revealed, behind the a, glass. 

He stopped and looked long at the misce}l- 
laneous heaps of cracked china, mildewed 
engravings, embroidered vestments and old 
coins, It was an inviting assortment, and 
one that tempted the collector’s soul with- 
in him; for Leonard Crawford was an ar- 
dent lover of curiosities of all sorts, and 
one who both from taste and habit deligh- 
ted to accumulate them. 

Atter a littie hesitation he pressed the 
handle of the door and passed in. Here, 
very much the same disorder met his eye. 

A noisy bell welcomed him clamorously, 
but no living being was in sight; the only 
sound of life was the sound of a violin, that 
came to him apparently from the other side 
of a iow glass door, at the back of the shop. 

Finding himself thus alone, Leonard 
made a careful inspection of the shelves 
and cupboards that clothed the walls. 

The china he soon found was mostly 
spurious, but there were portfolios of en- 
oe. which no forger’s hand could 

ave executed, and the coins promised 
well. And all this time the sighing of the 
Violin was in bis ears. 

At last he began to grow impatient of 
such solitude, and paced the little shop 
with a heavy step; then, when this pro- 
duced no result, he shook the shop door 
violently, till the bell clashed excitedly 
and twisted itself in impotent somersaults 
over his head. 

He repeated this operation several times, 
becoming each time more angry, yet also 





growing more determined to attract the at- 


tention of the violin player, for there was a 
) wre ciness abo it | ‘ oT) 


fference seld ‘ 


mard, that opposit 
1 at last he wass ou 
eased and after 4 moment § 
pause the glass door suddenly pened, and 
4 girl stood before him. , | 
At sight of her all Leonard’s anger, which | 
had heen bubbling to his lips ina flood of | 
impatient words, sank back. For whocould 


spent conahty to that e vision, that in 
oes sone little p seemed as if it 
t melt away even ata breath? 

ecame forward slowly, and without 
lifting her whose d lashes lay on a 
face of almost deathly or. Her round 
white throat rose, wi t relief of any 
kind, from a heavy, black trailin _— 
m the 


and to Leonard’s seemed 
contrast almost to sparkle. 

Her hair, which was a dull red brown, 
was caught in a loose knot at the top of her 
head, and she still held the violin bow in 
her hand. 

The moments passed as Leonard gazed; 
but as she did not speak or raise her eyes 
he was forced at last to address her. 

—ah — wanted to 


look at coins.”’ 
The girl moved forward, with a wonder- 
fully graceful motion, and taking a drawer 


from the back of the counter, still in per- 
a silence, placed it for Leonard’s inspec- 
on. 

The young man fumbled feebly amon 
its contents. Why did she not speak? 
Why would she not look at him ? 

“It was to match these I wanted one,”’ he 
said at last desperately. “(I want a foruth to 
have them made into sleeve-links. Here,”’ 
making adive at a little piece of gold, 
“don’t you think this one will do?” 

The girl stretched out her hand—whata 
— ul, white hand !—and took it from 

im. 

She held the coin up to the gas, and as 
the light shone behind ry it made the 
shadows of the fingers and the soft palm a 
delicious red, a few tones warmer than the 
dusky head; and Leonard looked at her 
with a kind of awe, almost fancying that 
one of the Bartolozzis, which had first at- 
tracted his attention in the window, had 
taken flesh, and blood, and life, and come 
—to him. 

At last she spoke. 

Leonard had begun to dread this asa 
~ossible awakening from his dream. But 
1er voice was soft and low, and like the dis- 
tant, melancholy echo of her violin. 

“That coin is false,’’ she said, as she 
finished her examination of it; “but I can 
find you one like it that is real.’’ 

And she glided from the room. 

Left alone, Leonard pressed his hands 
over his dazzled eyes, and remained in that 
~osition till a slight movement aroused 

im. The girl had re-entered the shop, 
and stood before him holding the promised 
curio, her eyes still cast down. 

As he took the coin from her hand an 
overwhelming impulse made him clasp the 
white fingers in his warm grasp, while he 
stammered, almost unconsciously to him- 
self, in a low, passionate voice: 

“Look up at me; you must look up at 
me !’’ 

Slowly, very slowly, the heavy lids lifted 
and he met the surprised gaze of her great 
dark eyes. 

“What do they call you?” he said. 

“Celine,’’ she replied, and drew her hand 
from his. 

The shop-bell tinkled loudly, the door 
opened, and a gust of cold wind ushered in 
a short, thick-set man. 

Ina few more minutes, Leonard, still 
with a feeling of bewilderment, found him- 
self in the street, with the little, unknown 
coin, in his hand; the shopman’s hearty: 
“Always glad to see you, sir; lots o’ things 
in your line, sir,’’ with its strong cockney 
accent ringing in his ears, 

* * a e . - oe 

Although glamor may be very delightful 
while it lasts, its dispersion is never a pleas- 
ing process, 

It is not, tosay the least, comfortable to 
realize that one has been acting foolishly, 
and to Leonard Crawford this was-a peculi- 
arly bitter sensation. 

Asarule he was a prudent man, and 

nerally enjoyed his own good opinion. 

3ut as he sat, later on that same evening, 

at the family dinner table, with its weil- 
known surroundings, he could not deny to 
himself that scarcely an hour since he had 
been dangerously near, if not altogether in 
an undignified and foolish situation. 

Perhaps it was the forcible contrast of the 
dusty little shop, with its single gas-jet and 
dirty floor, and the warm, well-lit apart- 
ment where they were all assembled at 
dinner, that brought this fact home to him 
Everything seemed so commonplace and 
everyday. 

The six fat candles, upheld in solid silver 
shone with exactly their customary light. 
There sat his highly respectable father, 
whom Leonard had never known to make 
a remark unaddressed; his mother, a deli- 
cate-looking woman, round whom the 
shadow of departed ringlets and roses 
seemed to linger, was chatting on in her 
usual spirited, aimless way; his two sisters, 
pretty, fresh-looking girls, were exchang- 
ing the ordinary gossip of callers and en- 
gagements. 

If, indeed, there were another world of 
beauty, and mystery and art, such ax Leon- 
ard had seemed to catch a glimpse of in 
that dingy street, could these good people 
live on thus, unsuspicious and self-satistied 
through the long vacuity of their prosper- 
ous, uneventful lives? No; he had been 
dreaming. ed 

Faint and cold and tired, his inner eyes 
had seen a vision, and his senses had de- 
ceived him into thinking it reality. No 
wonder that his answers to his mother’s in 


cessant questioning sounded rough ana 


‘ 
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‘“T.eonard!’ she remonstrated, as 
young man, Starling SU ideniv, sent along 
stream of claret flowing from his glass over 
the spotless white of the tablecloth: (what 





is the matter with you? I have never scen 
ou do such an awkward in all my 
ife. Pray, Buckett,’’ turning to the ser- 
vant, “wipe up that mess, What 
can it be, ? And you have eaten 
literally nothing at all. ‘hat have you 
been doing with yourself? I am afraid you 
have stayed out too late and caught a chill. 
Indeed, I hope it —_ not be afever! To 
refuse game pie—and you were out at tea- 
time, too,’’ 

“Oh, then it’s easily explained,’’ laughed 
Fanny, his youngest sister. “He's been to 
tea and courting with my Lady Clara, and 
that always makes him cross. The uncer- 
tainty of the wooing-time affects your spir- 
its, n’t it, Lennie? And we must all 
make allowance for yA unevenness in 
your appetite, and,’’ to himself, “your tem- 
per. 


“For shame, Fanny !"’ reproved the elder 
sister, sharply. “Lady Clara isa very nice 
—ah—person, and if you only behaved half 
as well to her brother as Leonard does 
about her, it would be a very good thing for 
you and for us all.” 

“T don’t see that,’’ pouted Fanny. “‘Sure- 
ly if Lennie chooses to offer himself up 
nobly on the altar of an aristocratic mar- 
riage, the sacrifice is sufticient for the whole 
family, and his poor little sister may 6s- 
cape,’ 

o Leonard such conversation was in- 
supportable. He pleaded the excuse ofa 
headache; and, submitting impatiently to 
his mother’s caresses, left the family circle 
for the quiet of his own room. 

Then had Fanny to suffer a severe repri- 
mand. 

“For ’tis monstrous of you," said her sis- 
ter, ‘to try to upset Leonard and spoil 
everything, just as matters are going so 
well. Of course she is a few years cular 
than he, and has no money. But what 
does that matter, when papa will give him 
plenty? I am convinced that Leonard’s— 
well—regard for Lady Clara has increased 
each time they have met; and you know he 
is not the kind of a man to fall in love at 
first sight. Then it is pretty clear that she 
likes him, {tis perfectly necessary for us 
to make good marriages, and in doing it 
Leonard is doing the very best thing for 
himself and for his family. I only wish 
Fanny, dear,’’ coaxingly, ‘that you would 
follow his example.”’ 

As for the subject of all this discussion, 
he sat moody and depressed, huddled up 
in a luxurious dressing-gown by his blazing 
tire. 

His sisters were quite right in their sur- 
mises, for of late Leonard’s wooing of Lady 
Clara Hautness had made rapid progress, 
and he had begun to think almost with 
satisfaction of this alliance, the advantages 
of which he was not slow to perceive. 

But to-night the little shop and the 
shadowy, pale girl would obtrude theim- 
selves between him and thoughts of the 
house in Belgravia; and struggle with him- 
self as he would, her low voice and that 
one look from her beautiful eyes haunted 
him incessartly. 

His valet, a sinali, dark Italian, who from 
having travelled with Leonard for many 
months as courier, had been engaged as 
personal attendant, waited on his master 
most obsequiously. 

Ile saw that something was wrong, and 
surmising that, since cafe noir had failed, 
solitude was the only remaining remedy 
possible, prepared noiselessly to leave the 
room. But Leonard called him back 
crossly. 

“Why are you going so soon, Paolo?” he 
said. ‘‘Can’t you see lI am not well and 
don't want to be left alone ?”’ 

Thus admonished, Paolo returned sub- 
missively. 

“T am sorry for the imaster,’’? he said in 
perfect English. ‘‘Would he that I played 
to him a little ?”’ 

To this suggestion Leonard immediately 
assented. He was passionately fond of 
music, and accustomed to give himuolf up 
entirely to all the sensations it produced. 
And to lie back in his chair like a modern 
Saul, and have his dark-eyed, dark-locked 
David chase away his melancholy was no 
unusual occurrence. 

And to-night it seemed that Paolo played 
even nore beautiful than usual. Seated 
cross-legged on the rug at his master’s feet 
the fire-light dancing on his swarthy face, 
he made a pleasing picture, and gradually 
the cloud rolied away fromthe young man's 
brow. 

As the Italian finished the very weird air 
he had chosen, Leonard leaned forward 
with something like enthusiasin. 

“By Jove!” he said, “you do play well! 
Why on earth don’t you go on the stage, 
man, and make a name for yourself ?”’ 

“Some day, master; some day,’’ said the 
Italian, and gazed into the fire with a far- 
away look in his eyes. 

“What makes a fellow play so well, I 
wonder?’ mused Leonard aloud, after a 
few minutes’ pause. “Of course he must 
have the trick, to begin with; but then— 
It’s soul, I suppose; soul and passion that 
carry him on—seem to carry him right 
away.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Paolo, though it seemed as 
if he did not hear; ‘it is soul— passion.” 

“But how do you manage it,’’ persisted 


Leonard. “Hlow do you start off ? hHiow 
does it come ?’’ 

“Flow does it come?” repeated the valet: 
“T do not know. One plays, and when one 
thinks of her, one , 

Tt? 
: 
om 
| |] leave the sunny Ita 
‘ rs ’ 
He broke off suddenly, but, as Leonard 


made no remark, continued again, though 


| there 
sir. Don’t mind me speaking a bit 


it was as if he spoke to himself. 

“Ah! but where she is, one needs not 
wine and sun! When she looks, does not 
the blood fly faster, and the heart beat more 
warmly than by the fullest goblet? And 
when she smiles——"’ 

The dark head was thrown back, the 
black eyes glowed like fire in the uneer- 
tain light, and a faint smile played on his 
lips, as though a vision of the beloved were 
before him. 

Leonard, afraid to interrupt him remain- 
ed perfectly silent; but in a few minutes 
the Italian started, looked about him sheep- 
ishly, and, picking him his flute, wished 
his master ‘“‘good-night,”’ and left the room. 

Leonard poked the fire thoughtfully. 

‘That's love,” he said; “there is no mis 
taking that. J] don't feel that for Clara. 1 
think I'll go and see Celine by daylight.” 
And he turned into bed. 

* e . * > * 


And he went to see Celine, and went 
again. And atevery fresh visit the spell, 
which the pale, silent girl had from the 
very first exercised over him, seemed to 
pep = vee and increase, He felt, and own- 
ed to himself, that in her presence he was 
her slave, 

In her poonen for undoubtedly when 
alone, or if he happened to enter the duaty, 
little shop and Celine was not there, the 
incongruity, and, indeed, almost ludicrous- 
ness of the situation would strike him for- 
cibly. 

Yet he wad always sure of a welcome. 
True, Celine, whom he had learned to seek 
and find in the cosy, little parlor at the 
back of the shop, seemed to the infatuated 
qomne man to be immovably cold. But 
1er father, sitting in his accustomed chair 
in the shop corner, busy over some work 
of elaborate china-mending or retouching, 
would always look 4 as 5 nonard hastily 
crossed the shop, with a kindly smile and 
some cheerful remark, 

Hie was a strange, little man, with a 
square-shaped head, covered with short, 
thick, white hair, a stmooth-shaven face, 
and a pair of keen eyes. He, it was, who 
had first introduced Leonard to the back 
parlor, and he, it was, who had first com- 
manded his daugter to “play to the gentlo- 
man.” 

From him, too Teonard gleaned all the 
varticulars worthy of note of the life of Ce- 
ine, 

The old man, only too glad of a listener, 
poured into Leonard’s willing ear how, 
“his girl” had just come back from Paris, 
where she bad met all sorts of ‘fine peo- 
le,”’ and where she had spent three years 

in the study of the violin. 

“She'll be a professional,’’ said the proud 
father, ‘and will make her mark, too, or 
I’m very much mistaken,” 

And as Leonard sat in the chair of honor 
and Celine, silently obedient to his com- 
mand, would take up her violin, he felt 
within himself the old man was not far 
wrong. 

How lovely the 
in a dark corner 0 


Irl looked as she stood 
the room, whither she 
always retired when she yyy to hit. 
And as, gradually forgetting the presence 
of a listener, she became absorbed in 
music, Leonard knew that here 
was the making of a great artiste. 

These visits to the curiosity shop had 
been going on all winter; no one, however, 
but Paolo even suspected them. Leonard 
soon found that it was more politic, as well 
as necessary for his own comfort, to have a 
confidant; and who was so fitting as the 
faithful valet? 

Many a bouquet of choice hot-house flow- 
ers would the trusty Italian bear to his 
master’s lady-love, when the master was 

wrevented by some imperative home-<all 
icon keeping an engagement. Paolo had 
never a message to bring in return, but if 
he could even say: “She did not speak, 
but she smiled,’ Leonard would feel fully 
content. 

At other times, when after a visit te Lady 
Clara he seemed to realize more keenly the 
wverty and sordidness of Celine’s hore, 

-aolo again would be the recipient of his 
master’s woes, He would not say much, 
but Leonard sometimes fancied that a cer- 
tain scorn would flash from the servant's 
eyes. Andon one occasion, when both 
were sitting over the fire together, Paolo 
had turned sharply round apon bimn with: 

‘But she will not be there much longer.”’ 

This speech, abrupt and unexpected as it 
waa, had given Leonard's thoughts a to 
tally new direction. Since then, wher 
sitting alone with Celine, he had felt that 
he could brave anything—his father’s wrath 
his sisters’ scorn, the world’s ignominy, to 
possess this beautiful iceberg, to thaw ber 
with his love. 

On this particular February evening Jack 
Frost was busy spreading a delicate mist 
over the great city, so that no one of its 
millions might catch him doing his night's 
work. 

As Leonard approached the curiosity- 
shop he fancied he beard “Old Ben,” for so 
Celine’s father was always called, in loud 
and angry conversation; but on opening the 
door, he found him, as usual, alone, 

“(Good evening, sir. Yes,’’ in answer to 
Leonard's interrogative motion, ‘‘*she’s in 
right enough. But you look here, 
plain. 
I know you mean fair and honorable to my 
laughter, and so I wish you good 
But she's got her head full of poetry an 
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**Deo I not see that fairest images 
Of hardest marble are of purpose made ?*' 


and again: 


‘Only my palss will be the more to get her: 
But having her, my) joy will be the greater."’ 


And to-night this beautiful statue blush- 
ed, perceptibly blushed, as be caino in at 
the door. 

He had never seen her blush before, and 
he could not cease to marvel, for some time 
after the color bad died away, at the deli- 
cacy of the rose-flush that caine up over 
the creamy throat and spread to the straight 
low forebead. Then she was kind to biin, 
too; she gave him ber band, and played to 
him his favorite air. 

Just at parting, as Le bent over her to 
say “Good-bye,” she looked up at him with 
onefof those rare, full glances. 

“Why do you coine here s often?" she 
maid in her sweet voice, “I don’t think you 
ought to—it’s not the right kind of piace for 

u.”? 

She had never said so many words to him 
of her own accord before; and in spite of 
their import, Leonard felt wildly exhila- 
rated by them. Did she know, then, why 
he came—bhad she not guessed ? 

He snatched at both her hands, ana 
grasped thein alimost ocrueliy in his own, 
naid boarsely, quite carried out of hi:sell: 
“IT come because [ love you, Celine—be- 
cause I love, love, love you.” 

* 7 * ” a 8 


Mra, Crawford bad given a great dance, 
For days belore, the whole Louse had been 
in commotion, and ber quiet-loving bus- 
band bad been forced to seek even his 
meals out of doors, 

It was not altogether for the amusement 
of her daughters that the good lady had 
been persuaded to undertake #®o much 
fatigue and trouble. Miss Crawford had 
sometiine before had a serious consultation 
with ber mother, in which both had decid- 
ed that evidently “some little event” was 
wanted to screw Leonard up to the proper 
point for proposing for the hand of Lady 
Clara Hautness, 

And what so propitious for such a thing 
as a dance, and one given at his own home, 
where he could have everything his own 
wa 

The ladies could not but exchange con- 
gratulatory smiles and glances when they 
saw Leonard lead out the desired partner 
for dance after dance: and there was an ex- 
citement in his tmauner,a flush on his 
cheek, and a sparkle in his eye, which al- 
though not uncommon of late, had never 
before been so noticeable, 

“They were sitting together in the green- 
house; I think he must be doing it now,"’ 
Miss Crawford whispered to her wotber in 
passing. 

And wher at last all the guests were 
gone, and the family sat exhausted round 
the ruined supper-table, it was no wonder 
that Mra, Crawlord tapped her son play- 
fully with ber fan, and enquired if she 
were not to “wish bim joy?” 

Leonard flusbed: and when Fanny sug- 
gested how delightiul it would be to talk 
about *‘iwy sister-in-law, Lady Clara, you 
know,” he rose abruptly, with something 
like an oath, and hastily left the roou, 

Sale in hisown quarters he sank intoa 
chair, and letting bis head fall into his 
handa, remained silent for many minutes, 

Paolo, who stood beside him, pale as 
death and literally trembling witb excite- 
ment, was the first to speak. 

“And what bas the master done ?”’ he en- 
quired, breathlessly. ‘*W bat is arranged ?" 

“Everything,” said Leonard, lifting his 
head with an excited laugh. ‘Everything! 
And to-morrow—to-morrow—to-imorrow,” 

His voice dropped away aud he seemed 
sunk in reverie.”’ 

“Poor Lady Clara!’’ he said at last. ‘“‘She 
asked me to dine with them to-morrow! 
Why to-morrow? To-morrow night I shall 
be tossing on the ocean; and,’’ in an enrap- 
tured whisper, “with Celine. But come, 
Paolo; there is a great deal to be arranged, 
and a great deal for you todo. See here,” 
he drew froin bis breast a pocket-book, 
“bere l have our tickets. 1 have taken 
your advice—two saloon tickets for New 

ork, 

“You will pack all you think neoessary 
for the voyage in my small overland, and 
Isball send you on by an earlier train to- 
morrow morning to Liverpool to take on 
the luggage and get everything nice and 
necesgjary on board. You understand; | 
give you carte blanche. 

“Here,” banding bim the pocket-book, 
“are our tickets and a good deal of money, 
about $1000, the remains of my allowance. 
You will use what you want and give me 
back the book when you meet—ua,’”’ very 
gently, “in Liverpool. And here,” band- 
ing bima cheque, “ig enough to keep you 
out of place for three months, so that | may 
have the chance of re-engaging vou at tne 
end of that timne—if things go well. For 
you've been a good servant to me; more of 
a friend than a servant, Don’t Pacio,don’t!"’ 


for Paolo was down on bis knees by his | 


inaster’s side, sobbing like a child,and kiss- 
ing the very hein of his ooet, 

“See, Paolo,’ Leonard continued, when 
he had somewhat pacified him: “I have 
made out a paper of our trainga You will 
get to Liverpool about mid-day—and we,” 
again that slight besitation and tenderness 
of tone- 


*sball not arrive till six. Huatas 
the steamer does not leave the docks til! 
balf past seven we sha have enty 
time Now I think y snuderstand a . 
you can go—a 1] weust write t ‘ 
suppose | must write a letter of explana 
tion to my tather, though it’s borribiy ar 
todo. Well, what ia it?’’ as the valet still 


—* 


“You will not tell me—you do not like to 
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| say.” murmured Paolo. “But the young 
—how did she consent?” 

“] scarcely know,” said Leonard, “! 
don’t think she said anything; vot tnen,” 
with a dreain a “she let we say 
what I woatd And her father came in 
and I told bim all yy es he was 
pleased. Of course was pleased, the 
cunning old voy. He turned to Celine and 
said: 


“+*Well, my girl, how shall it be?’ 

“And sbhe—she looked straight at him 
with those wonderful eyes and said: 

***Father, it shall be just as be says.’ 

“Then I would bave caught ber and kissed 
her, 1 was seo mad with joy. But she push- 
ed me back and turned her eyes on me 
with a look I have never seen in them be- 
tore, and said, ob so earneatiy: 

“‘Thank you. And forgive me—forgive 
me everything.’ 

“Before | knew what she was doing she 
bad taken my hand and kissed it. Then she 
was gone.’’ And Leonard sat and gazed at 
the band with a kind of reverence, 

Hie seemed quite unconscious of any 
listener to this strange narration, for at its 
conclusion, when Paolo drew a long breath 
and murmured something, he started and 
exclaimed angrily: 

“What! Are you still here?’ Why don't 
you go and attend to my things?” 

And the valet hastened away. 

a * a ” + + - 

Leonard was pacing with restless foot- 
steps the platform of a deserted station. 

For greater safety, he had agreed to meet 
Celine at Junction, the first halting 
place of the fast train to Liverpool, which 
she would take at Euston. 

This bad necessitated his coming down 
several hours earlier in the day, and ne 
had had time, now thatthe train was due, 
to work bimeself into a perfect fever of 
excitement and delight. 

It see:ined almost incredible; but when 
the great puffing engine should loom in 
sight he would know that bis darling was 





there. A few more minutes, and he would 
be beside her, with her, and that for al- 
ways, 


Would she be cold ? Would she be silent? 
Or would she look at him with the soft, 
sweet sinile he loved to fancy? Even at 
this moment of intense suspense he almost 
laughed at bimsel! for such trepedition. 
Why should she be cold any longer? Had 
he not done everything for her that man 
could do? 

Had he not given her his love? Would 
he not give her his name? Was he not 
lifting ber far out of that sphere which, to 
such a girl as Celine, must be so unbear- 
able? 

Leonard was nota man insensible of his 
advantages, Good looks, youth, health, un- 
limited inoney—what could any girl want 
more? Washe not thought a desirable 
match even tor an Eari’s daughter ? 

But bark! a distant whistle growing 
louder and harsher as it came near. The 
engine rushed into sight. Every turn of 
the pistons was bringing her nearer. 

The train dashed noisily alongside of the 
now crowded platforin, and Leonard bhur- 
ried to a first-class car. He thrust his head 
in at each window, but Celine was not. He 
hastened along the second-class cars, but 
sill no Celine. A tevered search showed 
him that these were almostempty. He ran 
along the third class, but they contained 
some quite poor people, who from the 
amount and variety of cheir packages, were 
evidently about to emigrate. 

**Now, sir, are you ready ?”’ cried the con- 
ductor, as Leonard returned from a second 
fruitless inspection of the first-class cara. 
**No, sir; I didn't notice no young lady get- 
ting in at Euston—pheugh, we’re off!” ana 
in a few moments the train was out of sight. 
It was most provoking. Celine had 
tnissed her train. He cursed the prudence 
which had leit her to’ perform this part of 
pal yon | alone, But what was to be 
done now How should be meet her and 
how could he communicate with her ? 
Atthis tnoment of perplexity a young 
porter stepped forward and handed Leon- 
ard a letter. He tore it open with a beating 
heart and read. 


“Forgive, oh, forgive! We have loved 
each other for ao long a time! Her father 
would not consent. Your money and your 
plans have cleared the way, and we have 
au engagement to play in the same orches- 
tra in—America, 
*Your devoted and eternally grateful, 
“PaoLo,”" 


For several minutes after reading this ex- 
traordinary epistie Leonard remained per- 
fectiv stupefied, rooted to the ground. 
When he had grasped its full meaning his 
first iinpulse was for pursuitand ven 
to tear Celine from Paolo, to hurl Paolo into 
a shameful prison. 
But after a hurried examination of the 
time table, he found this plan quite un- 
feasible. The next train for Liverpast 
| trom —— Junction did not reach its desti- 
| nation till “45 and the steamer left the 
Docks at 7.30, 

For a moment be thought of telegraphing. 
But bis common sense and angry, wound- 
ed pride, both rebeiled against such a pro- 
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mistakable, Clearly, also, he was 
not the only one who had been thus duped. 
Celine’s father was, even at the present mo- 
ment, under the delusion that his daugb- 
ter bad gone off with a gentleman. ; 

What deceit, what vile bypocrisy- He 
struck the band that seemed burn still 
with the kias she bad pressed upon It And 
he to have been foolea, tricked, by this girl! 
To have been made her dupe, her tool! 

His regret at her loss speedily gave way 
to this scornful anger as be recognized the 
full extent of bis wrongs How they must 
both bave laughed at hin bebind bis back. 
his servant and his lovely iady! 
“His plans’’—yes, that meant bis muney, 
bis bertba. 

That be bimeel!, his money and his very 
passion should have been thus used by the 
unscrupulous pair for the carrying out of 
their designs! It was insupportabie. 

But whata mercy that bis letter \ bis 
father was still unposted! He drew it from 
bis pocket and tore it into a thousand Irag- 
ments, And Lady Clara?—Her invitation 
for dinner. Was he even now too late? 

Another hurried inspection of the time- 
table. Ab, no! At least everything was 
not up with him. 

* . @ o * 


“Father,” said Leonard, late that night 
as he sat sinoking and sipping in Mr Craw- 
ford’s private room: “I've arranged a mar- 
riage with Lady Clara Hautness.”’ ; 

“Have you, my boy?” was the undis- 
turbed answer. ‘‘That seeins very rght.”’ 

“Yes, and that scamp Paolo has made off 
with my quarter's allowance.” 

“indeed! Well, there’s plenty tore 
where that came trom,’’ said the philoso- 
phic old gentleman. 

And Leonard wondered whether even 
the announcement of his elopement with 
Celine would have roused his father from 
that lethargic calm. 
—> 


= 


An Empty House. 





BY MAX PEMBERTON. 





T IS a strange story that vou tell me,” 
said the doctor. 

*Bat you cannot believe that it is entire- 
ly the outcome of a highly sensitive imagi- 
nation ?”’ [ replied. 

*“*By no means; I hold strong views upon 
the science of thought- wave; the extraprui- 
nary phenomena with which we are daily 
confronted must convince us that the scien- 
tific world has much yet to investigate 
where the mind is the subject of so-called 
anomaly. To-day we assign such matter 
as we have no cognisance of to one of two 
alternatives—thnat is, either to superstition 
or pure invention; in short, suct an assign- 
ment is a tacit acknowledgment of our ig- 
norance.” 

“I coufeas to a syinpithy with your opin- 
ions; I remain open to conviction, but I 
shall continue to believe that it was my 
brother’s voice i heard in the church of St. 
Jacques. If it were an idle supposition why 
should I have known incessant care since 
thatevening? In walking I have seemed 
to bear his footsteps behind me; ip sleeping 
I have known no rest, for in my dreams 
there bas come that agonizing cry that I 
beard above the swell of the choir and the 
Strains of the hymn tothe Host. I cannot 
shake it trom me; itis an indefinite some- 
thing—a longing to see one face, to grasp 
one hand, and yet they tell ine itis super- 
stition. Bah! can superstition wear a man 
to the grave as this is wearing me ?”’ 

“We shall see, for there is the light of the 
Nore; in eight hours vou will be at London 
Briage. Has your brother written to you 
recently ?’’ 

“Aitno. Did I not tell you that we sep- 
arated in anger? Such is the strength of 
what they call brotherbood before the 
sion of love. For thirty years did he and 1 
live one life—the same hopes the saime ain- 
bitiona, the sane home guarded us. Were 
he ill, I was at his side; were he in doubt 
or despair, mine was vie ear into which he 
laid bare his heart as achiid to the mother, 
as awoman to the man she loves But 
what vaiued it? 

**We saw the face ofa young girl; it was 
as acurse in our bome. Heaven knows I 
would have given ber up, but that would 
not do, fur be bad seen tbat | loved her, 
and worse—that she willed to return my 
aflection. Thus I left bim, and now, after 
seven vears, wnen every moment I wouid 
have laid down iny lite to clasp his band, 
once more | bear bis voice—not dulled nor 
taint, but clear and strong as the coummand 
of the great Unknown; and it bids me w be 
to him again a brother. Am 1 wrong to 
burry to him by nightand day? Teil me, 
may not bis life depend upon it?’’ 

*1 bave heard of such things in fiction, I 
must adinit; it 18 certainly more than 
strange. I shall await the solution of it 
with the greatest of curiosity.” 

“And | on my part cannot fail to express 
mv gratitude to you. I, whoam unknown 
to you, have no right to say, ‘Come with 
me.’ If you offer spontaneously to stand 
by ne in what I feel isto bea great trial, 
then you act in the capacity of a true friend 
—alas! that they are so rare. See, I have 





ceeding. 
Even should he succeed in stopping the 
| runaway coupie, how sheuid he confront 


them, and what dignitied words could be 
find with which to upbraid them? It was 
useless bt) rage and ftuime nie Suln inone 
1 x ‘ Ane y bal el : & n 
al t « re 
pllme yas paid mf answe 
the ad bluntly ‘Tite IMmappeared betore 
lLeou rd bad time to wreak Any part oi b's 


vengeance on him. 


Again and again did Leonard read the | 
| few seribbled words, but their meaning | 


been ata University where boys flocked to 


| ny table because the dinners were good 
I have rowed and captained their boats | 


and led their debates. 
I hav pupular 
ce < regatias, c 
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Then, in after years 
at their weil 
nDpilmented at 
l return & 
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brother, and may not be be dead Unb, il 
ge 


oe were ! 
“Do not take a pessimistic view of the 


case. Remember, above all, that your lears | 





| great sobbing as ouly 








are a mnere 8a 


and every pposi 
tion implies doubt. It is weil within the 


bounds of probabil shes your brother 
ri 

that time will bave cast to the etneee 

shred of bitter recollection of the Look 

we are the Light Ship, and in a few 

minutes will well within the river. { 

confess that the says of light upon the 


water are exceedingly pictu ue. Sa 
what we wiil, night is the iene for = 
inance.”” 

“This romance, which is the licence of 
authors, the scoff of those who would ap. 

deep, is it not ofen akin to truth? 
lave you never felt, om returning from a 
voyage, or at the outset ofa dangerous ex. 
pedition, a strange sense of impending evii? 
Iu not that feeling heigstened after sunset ? 
Why should darkness awe us? Is it that 
then our perception of fear ts intensified? 
lam romantic now, for asI live 1 could 
swear that my face is there in 
that photosphere of light that the river re- 
flects, and worsee—it is pale as death !”” 

*“Come,”’ said the doctor, “this must be 
stopped. I will order a and some 
brandy. Let us have a hand at cards.” 

We descended to the cabin, Doctor Bretza 
ana myself. He bad been a good friend of 
mine since the day thatI met bim in Ru- 
bens’ house in the Cathedral City. Being 
a wandering Englishinan like myself, we 
had found the time the lighter from our 
inutual companionship, ainongst the thou- 
sand and one beauties of the land of dykes 
and drains; in the mornings we strolled 
when the market-place was alive with the 
gay throng of brightly~dressed peasants, 
and the sunlight streamed from the red 
gabled roofs on to the canvas sta.ls below, 
and the church towers silhouetted against 
the cobait sky, and the wooden shoes clank- 
ed upon the tiles, 

It was delightfully fresh and quaint here, 
the old world life peeping everywhere 
from its modern frame, the fruit lying in 
ali the beauty of its perfect bloom upon the 
stalls, and the flowers as though growing 
im their heaps as they were piled. 

Then the cassockec priest would pasa, 
and still the peopie possessed sufficient rev- 
erence to notice hin, and with it all the 
sluggish river moved slowly by the quays 
and the docks, as if perpetually to remind 
us that home was not so distant after all. 
And yet to me that hojne was like a mem- 
ory of the past. 

Mine bas been a strange life, M you will; 
all its bappiness resting upon\a great at- 
tachment for him whom I had ed broth- 
er. And yet it was enougn forme, and 
while it had been 80 none bad led ihe 


world more sweet. none had bia less 
the burden of existence. * . 

We should have had more ambit ,»many 
said; we should have fought in t great 
battle from which our wealth exec us, 
and yet we would nut have exchan oue 


jota of it for any p.ace or position tinat our 
talents or our money could have secu 
us ‘ 
What country seat could have 
the charin of the Hall, where the old li 
walls were garnished with the work 
he and 1 loved and our 




























horses and the old dogs, and the 
aver ues of cedars where the wind wh 
ia winter, and in summer the cano 
leaves softened the heat of the gi 
nocn? Like a sweet dream it had 
and, as from a sweet dreaim, bitter bh 
the awakening. Some evil spirit 
have tempted us to the county ball 
tirst we saw Gertrude. I did not kno 
he would love her ; bow should 1? 

He was 80 calm, and the light of his 
grey eyes never betrayed the depth 
psssion which had been kindled 
him. But I loved her, and when th 
tumn came, and the brown leaf fel 
the rose commenced to wither, I told 
the old story down where the poplars g 
ed the river. 

Was it destiny that he should ov 
us? it must have been; but bis an 
fearful to see, and when he had cn 
where I stood, he ieft me with Ge 
clinging and sobbing on iny shoulder, 

A sai comforter was I then, for I 
inv brother and the awful ion 
bad been raised within him. Seen 
home, I sought my own; ah ! misery 


so, mine no longer. He met me the 
door. 
‘‘Brother,”’ I said, ‘“‘what have I done?” 
“You have taken my life,”’ he repplied 


and he was very calmthen. ‘Hence 
our lives must be apart. You, of all m 
to step between us. Listen, you cannot 


derstand. Forty years have I passed th u 
and women have had no charm for m I 
have been content to believe that a 
thing as men call Jove was a myth, a @de- 
velopment of sentiment, a self-wrouggbt 
work of the imagination. And then a ghew 
existence opeved to me; I saw a vision %f 4 
new state, rendered doubiy happy by yq@ur 
love and by bers; and then—you know @he 
rest—I have no right to interfere. I k 
your pardon for the words | said just naw: 
but you must leave me—henceforth I igve 
alone. Merciful Heaven ! is there anoti}er 


heart so lonely as my own ?’’ 
And he sank against the door, with a 
came of a strfong 
mnan’s griet. 1 
I said nothing, for 
been taken. I would 
would tove him if t 
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But I kvew that he lovei her, and willing- 


ly I gave tny life for bis. 
Jase cocrilies was in vain, tor three weeks 


ago [heard that she was dead; that her 
body had been laid to rest in the vi 
church of St, Mary. I learnt it alter I had 
heard his voice calling to me in the chureh 
of St. Jacques. 

It waa the benediction upon St. Bartbolo- 
mew’s Day, and Doctor Bretza and imysei! 
bad strolied in to listen to the giorious 
music, and to feel again that wonderful in- 
spiration and awe so coexistent in this 
building rendered beautitul by the wonder- 
ful treasure of art from the master. 

And then as the incense floated above 
the altars, and the strains as of a choir of 
Heaven were carried high above the arches 
that voice I had known 80 well in the long 
ago caine to me, as if frow afar 
off, and sa ing. “Brother come to me!” I 
tried to think it was fancy, an hallucination 
of the brain, a foolish straying of the mind 
but im vely it demanded a bearing. 
Wit the Salutaris Hosta, with the Litany 
and the swelling grandeur of the great act 
of adoration was the same voice—now solt 
and pleading, now ntle, as the whisper- 
ing voices of one dying—‘‘Brother, come to 
me!’ 

I left the church stupefied. Who should 
I tell? Doctor Bretza was my only triend, 
yet to him 1 bad never unfolded the sad 
tale of my life, Bat be was very kind, and 
in the evening, as we watched the moon 
paling the old gables, and gilding with a 
soft goid the river, I gave him the whole of 
a fears and fancies. 

do not think tuat he doubted, and yet 
he wasainan of what people call sound 
commonsense. Why should be have scot- 
fed? Can those that love so dearly bave 
no power to bring to them those they value 
as their lives—why not? 

I am not a spiritualist; I confess I cannot 
solve the question; but isa negative neces- 
sarily implied? He advised ime to return 
to England at once; there was a steamer 
every day;and, moreover, he was good 
enough to offer to come to the old country 
with me. 

Most gratefully did I accept his offer, and 
by noon next day we bad embarked, aad 
the spires and domes of Antwerp rapidly 
ey ee as we ithe dat banks of 
the eldt. The very dulness of the 
scenery but strengthened the timidity of 
inv mind, 


Is there a less picturesque river than that 
which leads to the city of Rubens? I can 
scarce imagine one. The boat was due at 
London Bridge by six o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning; thus 1 should have time 
to arrive at Salisbury by the afternoon and 
at the Hail by the dinner bour. 

Would he be glad to see me? Would he 
be ill? Worse still, would he be dead? I 
did not retire to rest that night, but paced 
the deck incessantly. We'passed Southend, 
but the lights were few and the town was 
sleeping; so to Gravesend, and shortly after 
it dawned, anda weird, cold light settied 
upon the low-lying land. 

From the west a storm threatened, and 
the clouds commenced to pile one upon the 
other. I was shivering with the cold when 
the doctor tapped me with bis finger on the 
shoulder. 

“Come below,”’ said he; ‘‘you will other. 
wise be too ill to greet your brother when 
you see him.” 

“When | see him!’’ I replied, and 1 
pointed with my hand tothe great mass of 
clouds, ‘Do you believe in omens? Is not 
that an evil one ? 

“Come you are getting foolish; such non- 
sense as that is worthy of a child.”’ 

I followed my protector, torso I now re- 
garded the doctor, and remained within the 
cabin until six o’clock. We stopped once 
upon our way to allow the cattle to go to 
their slaughter, and then we arrived at 
St Katherine’s Wharf, and witnessed the 
first awakening of the nui of the life of the 
great city. 

I cared naught for it then, for my desires 
were ever in the village that lay beyond 
the edge of the plain; my home, was it to 
Le,orshould I again go into the world 
friendless as a wanderer whose heart was 
broken ? 

The southern lines are painful for a trav- 
ever who would quickly reach his destina- 
tion, and that day I became exasperated 
with them, as the lovely hills and the gorse- 
— cominons of Surrey passed by so 
slowly. 

I looked at my companion; be was be- 
coming pale and agitated; he evidently 
shared my anxiety. Did he believe ime 
now? A couple of hours would give him 
or me the victory. 

It was sunse. when the Cathedral City 
caine in view. 1] knew every corner of it; 
the old market-place, the Red Lion, the 
Vicarage; how many times had I not wan- 
dered there in my boyhood, the terror of 
tue good priest and ali law-abiding citizens? 
AS we caine froin the station the great bell 
in the needie-spire rang seven. 

“We shall be late,’said the doctor. “How 
do we reach our destination from bere ?”’ 

“Let us go to the Red Lion,” I replied. 
“We can secure a dog-cart; we will drive.” 
_ The courteous host was very willing to 
‘end ine his dog-cart; he remembered we 
well, and as he reminded we of a thousand- 
and-one forgotten incidents of the time 
that had been, I took opportanity of asking 


f : ‘ 
Mim il he had heard of my brother. 
“wave not seen mn these three days, 
. 
9° 
: sir oo iAVS 
t was Monday last that he drove 


wit @ old mare, and saw Mr. 


u grey 


lon a voyage, for be has become a reciuse 


Sartley up at the office, and he hasn’t been | 


iver since,”’ 


“Great heavens!” I gasped; “he uust be 


“Ob, let us hope for the beat, sir; but I 





inust say that! haven't known bim missa 
day coining into the city these three 


I left him without a word, and returned 
to Bretza, who was a of the ostier 


harnessing a -loo brewn cob. 

“Heyday, ) William,” said the 
latter dignitary, as he finished buckling 
the reins; “who'd a thought o’ seeing you 
back? May be you'll like the old grey 
mare as carried you when you —. 
Break End. Parson's got ber now, is 
a ’acking ber.” 

I did not listen to his chattering, but, 
seizing Bretza, drew him into a corner, and 


“He has not been seen for three days— 
for three days, I tell you! It was just 
that time that I beard his voice—do you 
not remember? He must be dead !” 

And as I said the words, the brick bulld- 
ing swam around me, and I nearly fell to 
the grounc. 

“Come,” said the doctor, “why take such 
a pessimistic view? It is just as likeiy 
that we shall be welcomed with all the hos- 
pitality ‘hat you were accustomed to,”’ 

But as he spoke! could see that he lied 
in his heart, for his fears were outwardly 
visible no less than ny own. 

As we passed the archway, I lashed the 
cob, who was fresh, into a gallop, and the 

ble passers-by verily believed us 
mad. We by the outskirts, and so 
by the old coach to Anderton. 

The day had broken fair, the storm of 
the evening having lost its strength by the 
sea-coust, and now the red light of the sun 
cast a glare upon the sky, and the foliage 
deepened in color to a black. 

As the shadows thickened, and the stand- 
points lost their sharpness against the 
horizon, the moon stood out, betokening a 
fair night, for it was the season of the 
harvest, and everywhere along the road 
groups of men were strolling, singing, and 
reclining, for the roof of many of them 
was to be the sky above. 

At the dip into the village of Melton, the 
forest clung to the roadsides, and the path 
became dark and dangerous. 

“Had you not better check the horse?” 
said the doctor. 

“No, no!’’ I answered;“‘let us risk every 
danger to be in time,” 

So we galloped down the bill, the doctor 
pale with fear. But I bad no sense of peril 
then, for I had long since made up my 
tmnind that my brother’s life depended upon 
my reaching him that night, and my safety 
was nothing as compared with that: unfor- 
tunately for the doctor, may be, but my 
terror excluded him from my thoughts,and 
so we drove as if toa fire, to the manifest 
astonishment of the cottagers, who would 
come to their doorways to see us pass, and 
retire, believing us mad. We rounded the 
curve of tho Waggon and Horses, and then 
I clutebed the doctor's arm. 

“See,”’ I said; “there is St. Mary’s, where 
she is buried; weare only three minutes 
from the house now. Look! that is Doctor 
May’s, the rector’s, and there is the fish- 
pond; how the moon shines upon it! The 
house is up on the bill, and we shall see it 
in a minute.” 

“As picturesque a spot as ever I would 
wish to see,’ replied my companion, whe 
had lighted a cigar. ‘Now, where is your 
home ?”’ 

“Just round by those oaks; if you lean 
forward you will seethe wall of the kitchen 
garden; yes, there it is, and now we are 
home. But, great Heaven! there is nota 
light in the house!” 

The dog-cart was drawn up at the door; 
we walked iv it and rang; the bell pealed 
through the house with a strange echoing, 
but it was unanswered. 

The doctor meanwhile had walked to the 
drawing-room window; he now returned, 
and said— 

“My triend, the house is uninhabited, 
there is no furniture inthe rooms. Is it not 
strange ?’’ 

“Strange ? No; tor the voice that told 
me three days ago to go to him now tells 
mne he is dead.”’ 

And I leant against the door where I bad 
seen him last and wept like achila. 

“Come, cowe,” said the doctor; “there is 
yet hope.” 

‘“Hope!’’ I said; “when he bas left this 
our home, you can tell me there is yet 
hope! 1 retuse to believe you. Did be 
love it less than [? Could he ever go trom 
it willingly and alive? Oh, my brother! 
my poor brother!” 

“Atany rate, let us enter the village and 
make so:me inquiries. Cannot we go Ww the 
vicarage 7" 

“Yes, let us go—auywhere away from 
here.” 

We succeeded in awakening the vicar, 
who rejoiced to see us back. 

“My dear old friend,” said he, “come in, 
cone in. The girls will be giad to see you, 
It is, indeed, a pleasant surprise.” 

I stopped bim with a regret that I could 
not rewnain with bitm. 

“I an here,’ I said, ‘to ask you of my 


“Do you not knew! He has left us three 
weeks ago; your old house istoiet, 1 took 
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brother.”’ | 
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care of the Keys for him.” 
“Did he leave no message ?”’ 
“None. 1 quite concluded he had gone |; 


lately.’ 
“Will you kindly give me the keys, and 
sould wrrow a unteru? There must be. 
east & I 4 trace 
‘T am afraid not, for a the furnitu 
was sold. However, 1 will fetch the Keys, 


and Jobn shall bring you a lantern,’ 
Having secured these and thanked the 
doctor, we passed again down the lane to 
my house, The moon bad now risen in alli 
ber splendor, and the house stood out | 
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pay an does a of marble in the 
soft light at Venies. On the window panes 
the reflection was bright, and for the i:mo- 
ment | thought that a light was within one 
chamber, but it was a mere delusion of iny 
mind. -We opened the front door, and 
eutered the ball. It was very dark; the 
doctor came closer to my “a and I could 
see that he was nervous. @ 6xainined 
the rooms upon the ground floor:they were 
absolutely bare, and the @ yellow light 
streamed upon the oaken floors, 

“Let us go to the bedrooms,” said I. 
“His own first.” 

Now we bad ascended the great staircase, 
which was in pitch darkness save for the 
feeble light of our lantern, and had reached 
the upper landing, when I could have 
——- that I heard the front door close 
softly. 

The doctor heard it too, for he started 
violently, jerking the lantern inst the 
balustrade and extinguishing it. 6 both 
drew back and listened inteutly; I could 
but hear however, the beating of my own 
heart. 

“Let us go,” said the doctor, hurriedly. 

“With pleasure; but I must have oue 

at his room; here it is,” 

We eutered; it was as empty as the 
othérs, 

“Come to the window,” said I, ‘‘and see 
the beauty of the harvest as only it can 
be seen by the light of the noon.’ 

He came unwillingly, and stood for a 
momentat my side. The grandeur of the 
scene was most impressing; the yellow 
corn against the golden rays that fell upoa 
it; the trout away in the hollow; beyoud it 
allthe great bank of low-lying hills tlat 
stood out so clearly now in the evon-tide, 

I had dropped into a meditation, when 
the doctor suddenly started with acry upon 
bis lips; turning haif bebind ine, I 
shuddered, for, as I lived, there was the 
shadow ~f aman upou the wall. 

Avpothber instant and the door closed, and 
som steps rapidly descended the staircase 
without. 

I was the first to seek the door for the 
doctor was half dead with tear. The stair- 
case was in utter darkness, but I could dis- 
tinctly hear a noige in the hall below, and, 
further, the sound of a human voice, indis- 
tinct and muttering words I could not un- 
derstand. 

“Come,” I said to the doctor; “it may be 
only a trainp who bas found tbe door open. 
There is nothing t,fear, let us go down.” 

“Ot course, < ain foolish; but I was very 
much startied for the noment.’’ 

Then we descended, and as wedid so and 
faced the front door it suddenly opened, 
and a figure passed tw the gravel-walk be- 
yond. 

“Let us follow,’’ said Bretza. 

At the bottom of the garden, where the 
moon, free froin the tree shade, cast a deep 
reflection, the wiau for the first time looked 
behind him. 

As he did so, I stopped, as if held by a 
supreme effort of supernatural power, for 
fallin the lightof the bright rays stood 
Anthony, my brother—pale as doath, with 
a bright gleam in his eyes; how different 
from the brother I had known and left seven 
years ago! 

“‘See,”’ I said to Bretza; ‘‘at least he is 
there, and in that condition. Is not my 
predictions true? He is dying.”’ 

Anthony stood for one moment in the po- 
sition I bad first seen him, and then, turn- 
ing, passed rapidly out of the gate Into the 
roadway beyond. 

“We must secure him at any cost,” said 
Bretza. ‘*‘He is probably in a fever, and has 
escaped bis nurses; it is a common feature 
ot delirium.” 

“Yes, we will catch him at once; be has 
gone down the bigh road.” 

‘Halt stupefied, as one waking from a 
dream, I accompanied the doctor. We saw 
the figure burrying down by the side of 
the bedge until it came to the old stile, 
when it left the road way for the open fields. 

We must bave come within fifty _—_ of 
it, when atbought dawned suddenly upon 
ine—the churchyard of St. Mary was the 
destination. 

“See again,’’ I said to the doctor; “was 
not the voice a true one?” 

He did not answer ine, for Anthony was 
by this time within the walls that surround 


ed the graveyard. We soon caine there and 
entered the cemetery; he was no wore to 
be seep. 


We wandered everywhere atmnonygst the 
old white stones, some fresh with the tokens 
of love for the dead; soine black, as if to say 
that none were left to remember those be- 
low. 

It wae the third time of our going round 
that a inoan drew us froin the pathway to 
agroup of cedars upon a grass mound. 
Within the shelter of the leaves was a new 
stone, almost buried beneath a wreath of 
carnations, white roses, and violets, and 





| turning to ine, he said— 


{ tor infallible, 


lying there, his band clasped upon a basket 


of flowers, lay Anthony. 
Bretza leant over him fora tnoment; then, 


“My dear friend, your brother is dead?” 


It was the grave of Gertrude. 
I — 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





An old woman who occupied a shop in 
Greenock, recently becaine so 
enfeebled that she was persuaded by a inis- 
sionary who visited her to go wo ths hos 
pital. Before being removed she insisted 
on a tin box, which was underneath her 
bed, taken with ber. When the wo- 
man had n removed to the hospital she 
stated that in the room she had juet leit 
there was a bag containing $225 in notes, 
and sbe asked that it should be brought to 
ber. The missionary procured the services 
of a — gentioman, and searched the 
room. bag was found, but it contained 
only $45 and some bonds and securities, 
The remainder bad, it is supposed, been 
abstracted. The tin box was afterwards 
opened, and wae found to be full of goid 
coins, tied up in stockings. In one stock- 
ing alone there was found $2000. The total 
ammount discovered is said to be $11,500, 


The reigning houses of Europe nu:nber 
408 male members, The largest namber 
belong to the House of Holstein, which has 
53, who may be divided into the foilowing 
branches: Russia, 25; Denmark, 13; 
Auguastenburg, 4; and Oidenburg, 7, The 
House of Wettiu has 50 members, who are 
divided thus: Weimar, [1 ; Meiningen, 4; 
Altenburg, 4; Saxony, 6; Coburg, 0; 
England, 8; Belgium, 4; Portugal, 4. The 
House of Bourbon has 47 princes, 18 of 
whom are French, 11 belong to Sicily, 5 to 
Parma, and 13 toSpain. For Lippi, which 
contains 16,000 inbabitants, there are 85 

rinces, The House of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
nas 33 archdukes; the House of Wittels. 
bach, 23 ae ; Hohenzollern,20 princes ; 
and the Houses of Keuss and Lichtenswin, 
together, 20 princes. Then comes Hesse 
with ten princes ; Mecklenburg, 13; Wal- 
deck, 12; Savoy, 9; Wurtemberg, 9; er- 
naddtte, 7; Baden, 6; Schwarzburg, 5; 
Anhalt, 4; Braganza, 4; Guelph,4; Mon- 
tenegro, 3; Orange, 43; and, lastly, Servia, 
with 2 princes, 


Comesene Se recent interviews with hotel 
stewards at New York, the highly seasoned 
cookery of the great restaurants is experi- 
encing a reaction from the domination of 
French chefs, As one hotel manager re- 
contly remarked, not tor publication : 
‘*There are a nuinber of new things iu hotel 
life, but one thing, and a thing that hotel 
inen endeavor to keep quiet, is the fact that 
women cooks have of late taken the place of 
chefs at soine of the big houses,’’ It 
occurred to soine sensible person, a hotel 
mnanager, that roaste upon the American 
se not garnished and loaded with 
‘rench tripperies, were not only edible but 
good. He utilized this astonishing dis- 
covery by discharging two French chefs 
whose wages anounted to $7000, and sent 
to Baltimore for the best cook of the clubs, 
It was a colored woman, and he pays her 
$5500 a year, and ‘the table is now better 
than it bas ever been,’’ Two other large 
hotels are said to employ women as their 
chie! cooks, 


There was an exceptionally elegant din- 
ner party in London recently. The table- 
cloth was of white satin edged with lace, 
and across the centre, forining an X, were 
blue plush scarts with fringe of gold. Four 
silver stands with branches on all sider, 
which, however, were not symbolica! of 
family trees or genealogy, heid fruits and 
corpulent candles on which were colored 
silk shades. The china, ginss and silver 
ware was exquisite, possibly remnants of 
Eugenie’s pantry, and at each plate was a 
‘favor’ that came froin one of the most 
noted silversmiths and jewelers. There was 
music by an orchestra, concealed, as usual, 
behind a screen of expensive flowers, and 
when the tinger bowls caine they were of 
hammered silver, filled with perfume on 
which floated—of all flowers—violetsa. Sub- 
sequentiya “hired woman’ read poetry, 
when the company had adjourned to the 
drawing rooins, and large bouquew of cut 
flowers were brought for the ladies to carry 
Lome with them. “It costathousand do!- 
lars if it cost a cent,’’ said a man of calculat- 
ing turn of mind who was present. ‘Yes,”’ 
said another, ‘‘and eclipsed the tellow with 
a bagpipe, too.”’ But, alter all, what bas it 
ali to do with the advenced price of coal ? 





Since the recent experiments in hypnot- 
isin of Cuarcot, the eminent lVarisian neurv- 
logist, have been tmade public, a wide 
spread interest in the phenomena has been 
excited both in Europe and Ainerica, Hyp- 
notic clubs have been formed in the various 
large cities, and professional hypnotists 
have reaped golden harvests from this hith- 
erto ungarnered field. Mankind is prone 
to weakness, and the desire to shift plysi- 
cal and mental ailments fromm one’s self to 
sone unsuspecting friend is inborn in the 
race. The peculiar ease with which this Is 
accoinplished by bypnotism probably is 
the main reason for the astonishing popu- 
larity of this method of treatment. Hyp- 





Iris related that Queen Victoria had oc- 
casion to sign 3 document in Manchester 
some years ago. She wrote her usual 
“Victoria R.”’ This was followed by ber 
daughter's simple signature—also asked for 


.“*Beatrice ;"’ and then the wife of the 
May r was called to fign the paper * 
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| nervous disease 


{| porary patients are any the worse 
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TIB THE. TARTAR. 


HY lL. WAIN, 





fEV.B QUILL'S mother was a grand old 

tabby. Lier position in life Jid not 

- oa f affluence, still she was 
ul, and she knew it wo. 

Her ngest bairn was a biacok and 
white some three months old, and 
‘Suet oning to grow intelligent,” as 
the fond mother frequently wid her neigh- 
bora, 


He was turning out y~ 4 however. He 
had no contro! over bin tail. 

“I'll out 1¢ offand send you into Mapx- 
land," threatened his mother over and over 
again tono purpose, Then hia cars were 
all awry. 

Then, again, he was always winking at a 
body. This, of course, was very magento: 
manly, and when he took to putting bis 
tongue out be was a perfect disgrace. 
Every one told him #0 The more one 
talked, however, the wore he winked and 
twisted hin tail. 

People complained that be was always 
frightening their obildren, and at least 
one kitten was known to have followed his 
bad example, and stood on ite head, 

A committees of matrons waa forined to 
advise hie mother as to his future. They 
sat around tue fire and began to knit. Mra, 
(Qluill was linpressed, 

Madam Phylils spoke first, She had 
heard of some dreadful behavior on his 
part, she said, at Madam Mifl’s party. It 
was whispered that he bad winked at all 
the elderly ladies, and kissed all the 
younger ones; that be had seratched all 
the young gentlemen, and stuffed one of 
the babies into Hlerr Blower's trumpet, so 
that he could not get a sound eut of the 
inwtrumout till be bad blown the kitten 
right out of it. 

All this was seandalous, and Mra, Quill 
was wine in seeking to Y w atop to it. 

Mra, Quill then told the tale of her 
troubles with much aghing and tears, oven 
to ‘Tib's last sorape, when he put the milk. 
cans under the town puimp, and inade the 
milk eo watery (hat all the babies in the 
town bad to wo without 

The committee pondered over the case in 
silence, 

Then Madam T.ly aatd— 

“Lee drown him’ 

Butas Madam Tily wae an old matd, and 
very severe on children, nobody deigned 
to take any notice of her, and she turned 
very sour, and bid her feelings behind ber 
mretting. 

“What do vou aay to o@ all making him 
nice neta to Keep bia in ?'? Madam Sylvia 
alin pered, 

Tie bin by the leg to the table, 
one, 

‘Cave bitin! another screamed, 

“Poyate hit,’ vouched an old black cat, 
who looked as ifshe had been taking phy- 
aic all ber life, and Wt bad done her no 
oot, 

‘Send him te eehool,”’ and a Kindly old 
tabby suntied as she proposed it 

“To achool—yes, to sehool !" echoed the 
oouncil, and they broke up quite satisfied 
withtheir deliberations 

Thea tt caine about that poor Tib's liberty 
was restricted to very marrow limita, and 
for a time all went well in the Quill bouse- 
held, 

ib went lo school as regular as clock- 
work, The neighbor were euraptured, 
lie was siopped one aflerpoon on bis way 
home, 

One gave bin a couple of fies, another 
poped mane cock roaches down bis) Cinmoat, 
another stuffed him with pieces of herring 
Lill be choked wilh the bones, 


quoth 


Masiaw Pilly was en her doorstep next | wa 
| say ‘*Ta’’ properly for all the good y-goodies 


morning, and invited Tibin on bis way to 
whan, See set hia to play with her 
babies, while she went neat door to 
Romer ip. 

Now Tib detested children, and baby kit- 
tens in parveucar, Pirst he sang to then, 
bubthey did oot appreciate good music, 
aid oniy saormd louder, 

lie pulled thelr tails; they anawered aii 
eutol luoe, so be pul Liem all in lie aoal 
bos, and robes the larder of some dead 
iniee be marched off to senha 

Kang Wentthe koocker Guat came the 
porter, and upstairs to the chase roo 
rushed Tih, and bolding en to the tallis of 
the ieee just ithe a vice, 

In an tostant the class-room was in an 
uproar, 

“Silence I" shouted the uristreaa, «What. 
ever can be the toatter with the oc ass *"" 

Now the iietress was shortsighted, and 
until abe foand her gold spectacios Tib was 
quite bevend ber range of vision, 

“Tb, do sing Us a Bong with that love!ly 
Voie of yours,” exclaimed a prick-cared 
dun kitten whe bad just been reading (he 
fabie of the fox and the cheese, in the hope 
thet Tih would be tfattere:, and would 
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THE SATURDAY 


ally in his desk taking solfis at his prize, 
and then rubbing the sinel! on to the noses 
of bie companions, 

Tib laid bis booty at the feet of bis iis 


Om. 
“My dear Tibby, wuat makes you late !”’ 
she excialined. 

“I knew you liked inioe,”” be said, “and 
ao | prougth you some." * 

The mistress auniled, and patted him on 
the head. Every kitten iu the class here 
mentally resulved that the very next morn- 
jog be would go monse-hunting, and be 
two hours late, Tey did, and got canned 
for stealing mice, 

“Jump on my desk,” sald the mistroas to 
Tib, at the same time spe cut off the tails of 
two mioe and gave one w Tib to eat, and 
kept the other berself, 

ow the kita did envy him! How their 
mouths watered |! 

Meanwhile Tib was as tantalizing as ever 
he could be. Every now and then he made 
a pretence of throwing the tail over to 
somebody, Which sent the whole class on 
their legs to grab for the coveted morsel. 
And #o the morning passed. 

At one o'clock the class broke up. 

“Silence !" exclaiined the mistress, rap- 
ping ber desk with the cane, “Now, kits, 
ae you have been so good all the mornipg” 

he knew this was a big story,for nobody 
had learned their lessons perfect! y—*'I ain 
going to give you a half-holiday.’ 

The effect of this speech was treinendous, 
Three cheers were given for their good 
miatress. Booka, slates and ink-bottles 
were thrown indiscriminately Into the air, 
Many a white kitten went home covered 
with luk, and not a few tabbies wore band- 
ages for many aday afterwards, 


tr 


EVENING POST. 





and, getting it, shayed the pig from 
eowany be ro ag Brey one congratulated bim 
upon the result; but, when the Bishop 
next tried to shave hi:uself,he came as near 
as bishops ever do to using profane lan- 


quage. 
CAUGHT BY THE STORM. 








BY HARRY MAXWELL. 





LONE! adrift !—two poor little boys— 

on a sea already quite sufficieutly 

rough to be uncomfortable, and with 
black overhead, a storm rising fast. 

How was it that they came to be in such 
a terrible pligut—ove of them a mere baby 
child ? 

“I say, Hugh, Hughie, take me for a row 
—do, now, do.” 

‘Don’t tease a fellow, Jack. I’ve a heap 
of work to do, more than you'll ever get 
through when you go to school, I guess.’ 

The first speaker was a bright little fel- 
low of five years old, the real owner of the 
lovely garden where he was plaving, and 
of the broad lands all around for wany a 
mnile—the only child of his inc r, & 
widow ; the other, bis cousin, a boy of thir- 
teen, spending bis holidays at Fairleigh 
Court 

“Ou, do row me out. I do like it 80 
imuch,”’ 

Hugh Somerville was lying on the 
ground, with his books spread all around 
him; but at Jack’s second attack, he 
turned bis bead lazily in the direction of 
the sea, saying— 

“It's very much rougher than you'll care 
tor, old fellow, to-day. “You'll cry, you 





Tib was the last to leave, and received a 
new blue bow as an award of merit. And | 
what bad become of Madam Piffy’s babies 
was his first thought as he trotted on his 
way home, 

His mother was walting for him. Her 
eyes were red with erying and dim with 
tears; but without a word she led bim in- 
doors, Round the fire sat the committee of 
inatrons, very stern, and very solemn. 

Madain Poyilis, who looked very sour, 
inquired what the delinquent had to say 
for himeelf for nearly Killing the Pilf 
bablea, 

TiL stared around him, and saw that 
Madam ‘Tily bad brought a piece of string 
tied to a piece of trick, in case they should 
decide to drown biim; that the black cat had 
brought a quart bottle of black physic; that 
Madam Sylvia was busy knitting nets; 
while another cat bad a large rat cage. 

Tib shook with fear, HeGUwever, he com- 
menced — 

“When Madam Pifly left me with her 
babies, they woke up and cried. I sang to 
them, but they would not be quiet. Some 
borrid rats heard them, and rushed out and 
attacked the poor little things, Now, no 
kitten with any pluck would stand that. IT) 
rushed at them: and fought tooth and claw 
(this partof Tib’s narrative sent » flutter 
ainong the dames); then when a lull 
vecurred in this terrible battle, 1 put the | 
babies out of danger, Then we fought 
again, and IT just inanayed to escape, and— 
and. -and—that's all,’ said Tib, demurely, 
as he smoothed his good conduct Low, 
knowing as he did go that it spoke tnore 
eloquently thau any words of his, 

He completely won over the old ladies, 
Madain Puyllis gave bim a Kiss and a dime 
in each paw. The black cat told bim that 
her bottle of black physic would last bima 
(iletiime if be used it properly, and gave it 
iate the oare of his mother. The big: rat 
cage too becaine his property, and last, but | 
not least, Madam Sy vis promised to make 
bia fisuing net of the finest possible 
mesii, 

At this moment, Madam Tily, havin 
nothing to offer butthe brick and ber at 
viee, and dading that advice as a commod- | 





| 





ity was ata discount, slipped away as Mrs, 
Quill was advising her duuful son bow to 


that had been given to hiu, aithough sbe 
iat devided misgivings as to the value of 
the physic. A high tea followed, of which 
Pib was (Le centre of allraction, 

This was the turning point in hie life. 
tie began tothink thatif be were a good | 
bow and told the truth, every one would | 
soe Ll, 

tie Knew he had escaped for a time, only 
by the nnost barefaced falsehoods, that were 
all fownat Oul the moment the Piffy Kittens 
ood talk 


tiv thattime, however, Tib was a httle | 
gentie.nan, who never got into SCra pes, oT 
wt bis good-conduet Oow, and never told 
truths So be was forgiven, 
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know you will,”’ 

“Cry! I[sba’u’tecry,” said Jack, stamp- 
ing his little foot. “I've left that off ever 
wo long.”’ 

‘How long ?”’ said his cousin. 
heard you roar the other * 

“I tell you 1 haves,” broke in little Jack ; 
‘‘left it off since [ was five years old.”’ 

“And that was—let’s see—the day before 
yesterday, wasn'tit, you small monkey ? 
But bere goes, If you must have a row, 
come along.”’ 

A winding path led down the cliffs toa 
cove where there was a boat-house, in 
which one or two boats belonging to the 
Court were kept. 

Now, once or twice on fine, calm sum- 
iner evenings, when the sea was almost like 
glass, Hugh had rowed his aunt and little 
cousin out for an hour or s0, withouta tnan 
with them. But it bad never crossed Mrs, 
Fairleigh’s mind that he would ever dreain 
of going off alone with Jack, nor could he 
have done so had the boats been locked up 
in the house as usual, 

‘Hurrah!’ exclaimed Hugh. ‘‘There’sa 
boat out, But neither of the men are here, 
I wonder how that is.”") And putting both 
hands up to his mouth, he shouted, 
“Peter!” 

No answer save the echo from the great 
rocks. 

“We can go by ourselves! We can go 
alone !"’ shouted little Jack in delight. 

Hugh stood for a moment in thought. 
And as be thought, he watched the little 
fellow bopping about on one leg in his ex- 
citement, his happy little face bright and 
beaming with pleasure; and then Hugh 
turned his face seawards. 

The wind was fresh, the sea undoubtedly 
rough ; there were clouds—ves, certainly, 
there were clouds, “But what of that?” 
Hugh thought. It was often clondy, and 
nothing came of it, 

* a = * = 

For balfan hour nothing was beard in 
Fairleigh Cove but the occasional cry of 4 
sea bird, the dash of the waves, and—alas! 


“Why, I 





, —the gradual rising of the wind. 


At the end of that time an old sailor came 
around the rocks. For an instant he looked 


| abont bin as if bewildered. 


“Why ! whatever is come of the boat! I 
left it here, sure enough. Mistress! she 
aint never gone out with never a man in 
this bere sea! And Master Hugh, he'd 
never have took her off to play mea trick, 
surely! But there, boys are so mischieful. 
There's no being up to ‘em anyway.” 

“Peter, there's a mau cometo buy your 
pig.’ Peter started as the shrill, cracked 
voice met bis ears A little old woman was 
imaking her way to him over the rocks, 
“You be never at bome when you're 
wanted, Now, be vou coming home to 
treat with this bere man, or be you not?” 

“Peter! Peter!’ The shout came this 


| time from the topofthe cliff One of the 


tnen-@ervants from the bouse was cailing. 
“Have you seen Master Jack ?"’ 

**Master Jack !"" That little child! Their 
little child, regarded by them all with such 
loyai affection, as the only son of the good 
master who had died eo young! Had he 
mene out in the Doaaiin this rough sea, with 
perhaps oniy his roung cousin? And to 
his wie's “Be vou going to sell your pig, 
wr be vou not?" he sand, “Do you be quiet, 


i+ ’ , 
do ye! IL must see about this here boat, I 
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The boat capsized, and for a minute or 
so Hugh and — pane paw one were t 
gilog for very lifeina ng sea, Ha 
Hugh could swim, but this was terfivis} 
Anyway, be regained his hold of » lite 
tle, half-drowned Jack. “O Lord Jesy 
save us poor little boys!” came sobbing 
out from the child’s gasping lips. It gave 


_— strength and courage, 
hat is this he feels with his right hand 


as he holds up bis little cousin with his lett? 
Ob, joy, the boat! but bottom upwards, 
but he cannot right it. He dare not lose 
his bold of the child for an ingant, And 
what could he do if he did right it? Both 
the oars are gone. 

Toscrambie up the slip bottom of 
the boat was a work of no little difficulty, 
He put the child up first, and then got up 
himself, 

“Thank God, Jackie, and pray to Him,” 
he said. Poor little Jackie put his hands 
together as be said a little prayer; while 
Hugh, clasping the child as well as he 
could with his almost disabled left arm, 
swollen and strained with the effort of 
holding up bis little cousin in the water, 
waved a handkerchief with his right hand, 
saying— 

“Cling tight to me, old fellow, and keep 
your heart up. My arm’s very nearly doue 
for.”’ 

Benuinbed with cold from their wetting 
and exposure, the boys sat clinging to. 
gether on the boat. Nothing saw them, 
nothing noticed thein ! 

“A saill’’ cried Hugh at last. “Oh! that 
they may see us!’”’ 

For a time this seemed doubtful. At 
length it was plain that the men on board 
the fishing boat did see them, for they 
altered their course, and gradually got 
nearer and nearer to the upturned boat, 
Just in time, and tbat was all. 

Asthey got close, Hugh managed to 
bring out the words, “Take the ebild,” and 
then he remembered nothing till some 
time after, when the fishermen had suc- 
ceeded in restoring bis animation, Little 
Jack, who although exposed to wet and 
cold, had not bad quite such a severe strain 
upon him, soon revived, and the first thing 
Hugh saw when he opened bis eyes was 
his sinall cousin, wrapped in an old rough 
jacket, sitting close by him, and rubbing 
one of his hands, 

“Hallo! what’s this? The coastguard 
out.” 

“Are they come for us ?"’ cried Jack. 
They were not lett long in doubt. The 
were soon transferred to the uard’s 
boat, Where they found poor old Peter in 
transports of delight at finding them both 

alive. 

Old Peter landed first at the cove, carry- 
ing Jackie. He put him in bis mother’s 
arms, saying— 

‘*He’s safe and sound, my dear lady.” 

“Where's my other poor dear te ad 
said Mrs, Fairleigh, turning to give poor 
remorseful Hugh a tender greeting. 

“You must take care of him, mother, he 
was so brave. He saved my life when we 
upsetted into the water.”’ 

- * * * * 


“T never see such a man as you, Peter, 
never,’’ gruinbled out Peter’s wife.**Always 
after them as is no relation toye. And 
now, May be, you'll attend to that iman as 
has come to buy that pig.” 


LS <—- 


THE LEGEND OF THE WILLOW.—A 
golden-baired child, who lived where no 
trees or flowers grew, was gazing one day 
wistfully at the trees through the open gate 
of a beautiful park, when the gardener 
chanced to throw out an arinfal of dry cut- 
tings. Among thein the little girl discov- 
ered one witb a tiny bud just starting. 

**Perbaps it will grow,’’ she whispered to 
herself, and dreaming of wide, shady, cool 
boughs and fluttering leaves, she carned it 
carefully home, and planted it in the dark- 
some area. 

Day after day she watched and tended it, 
and when by-and-by another bad started, 
she knew that the slip had taken root. 
Years passed and the lowly home gave 
piace to a pleasant mausion,and the narrow 
area widened into a spacious garden, where 
inany a green tree threw its shadow. 

But for the golden-naired child, now 
grown into a lovely maiden, the fairest and 
dearest of thein all wasthe one she had 30 
tenderly nourisbed. No other tree, she 
thought, cast such a cool, soft shade; in no 
ober boughs did the birds ever sing 80 
sweetiv. 

But while the tree lived and flourished, 
the young gir! drooped and faded. Sweeter 
and sadder grew the light in ber blue eyes, 
till by-and-by God's angel touched them 
with a dreamless sleep. Loving bands 
crowned the white brow with myrtle, and 
under the branches she had loved laid ber 
tenderly to rest. 

But from: that hoar,as if in sorrow for the 
one that tended i, the stately tree began to 
Lower and iower and lower bent 





) the sad brancbes, until thev caressed tle 


daisied inound that covered ber form. 
“See! sard her young companions ; “the 


| tree -weeps for her who joved #.”" And 


they called it the weeping willow, 
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Moving about the quiet ways, 
Sitting beside the hearth, 

Joining as best she can and may 
In the careless Lousehold mirth; 


Yet always through the haunted night, 
As through the restless day, 
Feeling—another hour is passed, 
Of the time that fies away. 


The last frail strand of the cable 
Is parting, slow and sure, 

That never again to the harbor side 
My bonny boa: will moor, 


My bonny boat, that may come again, 
God temper the wave and wind! 

To gladden sad eyes and yearning hearts, 
That now are left behind; 


May come again, but not to lie 
Safe by the old home shore; 

The anchor of youth is almost weighed, 
They will cast it never more. 


And it’s oh, and It’s oh, for the sinking dread, 
It’s oh for the climbing sorrow, 

As ever the cruel, creeping night 
Brings on the weary morrow! 


Love that is true must hush itself, 
Nor pain by its useless cry, 
For the young must go anid the ord must bear, 
And time goes by, goes by. 
OPO 


A HOME ON WATER. 





Of the population of Canton, China, 
some three hundred thousand have no other 
home than the twenty-ftoot long ‘‘sampan’’ 
boats that crowd all the rivers and canals 
that serve for some of the city streets. In 
these they are born, live and die. 

There is not a phase of life on land which 
has not its counterpart on the river, and 
every variety of boat has its distinctive 
name. To begin with, there are whole 
fleets of market-boats each of which sup- 
plies the boating population with some 
one article. There are oil boats, and fire- 
wood boats, rice boats, and sugar-cane 
boats, boats for vegetables, and boats for 
the sale ot flowering plants. 

There are fruit boats, bean-curd boats, 
confectioners’ boats, shrimp boats, and fish 
boats, boats for sundry meats and for pork 
in particular, boats for the sale of crockery, 
of salt, or of cloching. Some boats adver- 
tise their cargoes by a realistic sign hung 
from the mast-head, such as an eerthern- 
ware jar, an oil-cask, a bundle of sugar- 
cane, or of firewood, that their customers 
may espy tbem from afar. 

I noticed one class of boats which seemed 
to ply a very busy trade—namely, that of 
the river-barbers, who devote themselves 
exclusively to ehaving and head scraping 
their floating customers. Each barber has 
a tiny boat in which he paddles himself 
about in and out among the crowd ot 
sampans, attracting attention by ringing a 
little bell. 

The river-doctor likewise gives warning 
of his whereabouts by means of a bell, so 
that as he goes on his way he can be called 
to any one needing his services. Y 

There are floating kitchens, provided 
with an extensive brick work cooking-range, 
where most elaborate dinners are cooked; 
these are served on board of floating din- 
ing-halls, euphoniously called flower boats, 
Which are most luxuriously fitted up and 
highly ornamental, resplendent with a 
wealth of beautiful wood-carving, often 
brightly colored and heavily gilt, and 
always brilliantly illuminated. 

These are hired by wealthy citizens who 
wish to give their friends dinaer-parties, as 
it is not customary to do so at their own 
homes except on great family festivals ;such 
dinner parties are enlivened by the presence 
of richly attired singing-women. Poorer 
people find one end of the floating kitchen 
fitted up as a cheap restaurant or tea- 
house, 

There are also floating hotels which are 
chiefly for the accommodation of persors 
arriving after the gates of the city are 
closed, or who merely wist to tranship 
from one vessel to another. Similar house- 
boats are hired by wealthy Chinamen as 
cool summer quarters, or for going on expe- 
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‘ions. For pleasure excursions there are | 
Hong-Kong boats answering to Venetian 
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An Si gay boats 


riking contrast with these 
re the dull, unattractive ones which we 
may term floating biers, as they are used 


only lor conveying the dead to their place | 
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of rest. For though the dwellers on the 
land allow the boat people no homes 
ashore during their lifetime, they dare not 
retuse the dead a restingplace in the bosom 
of the earth. 

Far sadder than these biers for those 
whose weary lile-struggle is ended are the 
leper-boafs, tenanted by such of the boat 
folk as are afflicted with leprosy, that most 
terrible of diseases, and who are theretore 
outcasts, forced to Hive apart from their 
fellows, and only allowed to solicit alms by 
stretching out a long bamboo pole, from the 
end of which is suspended a smal! bag. 

Then there are ecclesiastical boats; tor, 
though each dwelling boat has its domestic 
altar, the public service of the gods is by 
no means omitted. So a large number of 
Taouist paiests hgve stationary boat houses 
for themselves and their families, the chief 
saloon being dedicated to sundry Taouist 
idols. 

These priests are liable at any moment to 
be summoned on board other boats to per- 
form ceremonies on behalf of the sick, 
especially such as are supposed to be pos- 
sessed of evil spirits. They also officiate in 
floating temples in which elaborate services 
are performed on behalf of the souls of 
drowned persons, or of such beggar spirits 
as have been neglected by their descen- 
dants. 

During these ceremonies the floating 
shrine is decorated with many white and 
blue banners, flags and draperies, to indicate 
mourning. At other times the flags and 
decorations are of the gayest, anda band of 
musicians with shrill pipes and drums pro- 
duce deafening sounds, all of which tel that 
the temple has been engaged by two 
families of the boat community for the 
solemnisation of a wedding; for in their 
marriage, as in all else, these people live 
wholly apart from those who dwell on land, 
and although the women are a much nicer, 
healthier-looking lot than those we see 
ashore, such a thing as intermarriage is 
unknown, the boat population being greatly 
despised, 

But of all the multitudinous boats per- 
haps the strangest are the duck and geese 
boats, some of which shelter as many as 
two thousand birds, which are purchased 
wholesale at the great duck and geese 
farms, and reared for the market. Afler 
seeing these boats I no longer wondered at 
the multitude of these birds in the provision 
markets, where they form one of the staple 
toods of the people. A. C. T. 
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rains of Bold. 








Hurt not your conscience with any known 
sin. 

We stand in our own sunshine oftener 
than others do. 

Character is one of the greatest motive 
powers in the world, 

As every thread of gold is valuable, so 
is every moment of time. 

Prayer is the outlet of sorrow, and the 
inlet of support and comfort. 

Never think that you can make yourself 
great by making another less. 

Great hearts alone understand how much 
glory there Is in being good, 

With the generality of men 
much more powerful than principle. 

Any feeling that takes a man away from 
his home is a traitor to the household, 

The real man is one who always finds ex. 
cuses for others but never excuses himself, 

Were we as eloquent as angels, we should 
please some more by listening than by talking. 

Reputation is what men and women 
think of us: character is what God knows of us, 


It is no diminution to have been in the 
Perfection is not the attribute of man. 


policy is 


wrong. 

The generous neyer enjoy ther posses- 
sions 60 much as When others are made partakers of 
them, 

Success is full of promise till men get it; 
and then it is alast year's nest, from which the bird 
has flown. 

We gotothe grave of a friend saying, 


‘*A man is dead:** but angels throng about hiin say- 
ing, ‘‘A man is born,”’ 

He whe is talse to present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and inary find the flaw when he 
may have forgotten the ca 

A, helpir yr wor lto one i trouble is often 

We ought to love life: we ought to desire 
to live solong as God ordains t: but let ns not so en- | 
case ourselves in time that we annot break the crust | 
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Femininities. 








Every girl is pretty by moonlight. 
Fine teeth are a great incentive to gayety. 
Paris recently reached s record of 300 


divorces in une day. 


It isn't artistic now to have pictures tilted 
out from the wall, 


Suffrage should be extended to women 
who can market well. 


A shiny complexion is obviated by a lit- 
tle camphor in the wash water, 


Earth has nothing more tender than a 
woman's heart when It is the abode of pity. 


To clean furniture: One pint linseed oil, 
one pint vinegar, one-half pint wine or alcohol, 


A “‘society to assist servants to get their 
wages’’ is said by a New York journal to be one of 
the needs of that city. 


A “Home for Drunken and Depraved 
Women’’isa philanthropic enterprise now under 
cousideration in St, Louis. 


It is only atsea that a woman doesn’t care 
how she looks, and as soon as she gets in sight of 
land she makes up for lost time. 


The two ladies in the New York School 


Board voted against each other on the question of 
fining a teacher for slapping a pupil. 


We notice in a newspaper some verses 
headed **The Seven Agesof Woiman.'’ After a wo- 
inan is 30 she abolishes the other six. 


Female suftrage has just been defeated in 
the Maine legislature, neither branch of which gave 
the bill the necessary two-thirds majority. 


The latest distinguished lady who thinks 
of becoming an actress is Ethel Chase, the daughter 
of ex-Governor Sprague, of Rhode Isiand. 


There are over 20,000,000 widows in In- 
dia; 2,000,000 of them belong to castes which practic: 
child-marriage and insist on the celibacy of their 
widows. 


‘‘Women seldom stop to think!’ snarled 
a cross-grained husband, ‘True enough, *’ sald his 
wife; ‘*but you might kave added, they never fall to 
stop and talk.*’ y 


A Newark, N. J., girl who was tripped 
up while dancing ata ball acouple of weeks ago, is 
dying from the result of the accident, by which ber 
spine was Injured, 


Mrs. Cleveland probably receives the most 
letters of any woinan in the United States, and the 
leader of the dress reform moveinent Is said to have 
the next largest post. 


Adelina Patti sang in Minneapolis, says 
a paper there, just 21 yearsago in July, She was 15 
years old then and is therefore about ‘ty-six year old 
now, But she can sing just as well as ever, 


Umbrellas, to be in English fashion, must 
havea *‘top coat’? of red. These covers are very 
important to save the wear and tear which must 
come to an umbrella which ts often carried, 


Mamma, to Noel, who is inclined to be 
talkative: ‘‘Hush, Noel! Haven't I told you often 
that little boys should be seen and not heard?’’ 
Noel: **Yes, mamma, bat you don’t look at me." 


A conductor on a New York street car 
had a complaint lodged against hin by a woman to 
whom he gave five pennies in change. She wanted a 
nickel, because the pennics were luconvenient to 
carry. 

“Yes,’’ said Fendersch, ‘Miss Forte 
plays beautifully. I don’t know anything about 
music myself, but I know she’s a splendid player, 
becauseall the other players say her music Is just 
horrid. ** 


Dr. Leeds, of Lincoln, Ill., offered $5 to 
the Ladies’ Missionary society If 200r more young 
ladies would sit together two hours without speak- 
ing. The money was won by 2%, In spite of efforts to 
make them talk. 


A baby weighing but 16 ounces is re- 
ported from Utica, a town near Lexington, Ind., 
where it was born recently, The midget is described 
as being well formed and in good health, with every 
prospect of living. 

Young wite: ‘I’m always saying some. 
thing stupid, Mrse.Giddigad was here to-day, and 
when she went away she said, ‘Now, I've been here 
three times and you haven't been to see me once; I 
sha’n’t come again until you have called on me,’ 
And 1 blaundered out, “Thank you?" Wasn't it ridi- 
culous??’ Husband: ‘‘Nota bit of it. On the con- 
trary, 1t was quite apropos.’’ 


“Say, pa,’’ asked the pride of the house- 
hold, after a moment's reflection, during which he 
had inadvertentiy declined a second help to ouck- 
wheat cakes, ‘*if a man does what he ought to do he 
does his duty, don’t he7’’ ‘**Yes, he does, my son.’’ 
‘*Weil, suppose he don’t do what he ought to do, 
does he do bis donty?’? Up to the hour of going to 
press che pareutal answer bad not been given, 


At Avon, Mich , recently, a resident had 
the remains of his wife, who died on February 4, dis- 
interred for the purpose of having the body photo- 
graphed as itiaid in the coffin, Excited men anil 
weeping woinen witnessed the proceeding, and those 
of his feilow-townsinen whodo not consider him in- 
sane are in favor of tarring and feathering him for 
the desecration. 





A Hallowell, Maine, newspaper is respon 
sible for the story that a young tady came near 
smothering the other night while out sletgh-riding. 
She had several thicknesses of velling over her face, 
and her escort, noticing that she was unusually quiet, 
found that her breath had frozen repeatedly on the 
thick vetling, thes forming a compiete barrier toa 
air, and suffocation must ba ti 

4 
| Ww i) tea that as Deen lous a - 
| & great deal of mischief, A tite wenk tea ew 
nace with freshly bolled water is not hurt! ake 
once or twice a day, but strong tea, or tea that has 
been standing is decidedly 





_ Pasculinities. _ 


Mr. Tennyson persists in being an exces- 
sive consumer of tobacco. 


A kiss given to a governess employed by 


bim cost a man in London §3. 


A millionaire citizen of Racine, Wis., 


never owned or carried a watch. 


King John, of England, signed the great 
Magna Charta on June 14, 1214, at Rannymede. 


Young women, said to be religious en- 
thusiasts, now carry the biackest kind of prayer 
books for Lent, 


King Humbert, of Italy, nover dances. 
Queen Margaret always takes part in two or three 
quadrililes at court balls. 


An Arab, whose name is Mussa Musta- 
pha bin Yasep Abu Nattae Wa Heona, translates it 
into English as Henry Crane. 


It takes the first thirty years of a man’s 
life to find out that tt isn’t the man with the shiolest 
hat who draws the biggest check. 


A youth is conscious how little his elders 
know until he gets to bean elder himeecl{; then he 
realizes the deficiencies of youth, 


He that is taught to live upon little owes 
more to his father’s wisdom than he that has a great 
deal left him does to bis father's care. 


Countryman, talking to his lawyer about 
bis first case: *‘You know, [aman honest man—my 
whole life long | have never employeu a lawyer.'’ 


A man may forget home, kindred, friends 
and almost everything else, but he never forgets the 
first time he went to « barber's shop to be shaved, 


‘Were you ever in av engagement?’ 
inquired an Innocent rustic of a militiaman, ‘Yea, 
one, ’* replied the son of Maras; ‘*but she sued me for 
breach of promise.’ 


‘‘Say,’’ called old Mr. Crochet to the new 
bov, ‘“*‘bring me my bootjack.’' ‘'My name ain't 
Jack,’* responded the boy, quiekly; ‘‘an’ I ain't wot 
your boot, nelther.*’ 


A writer in a scientific paper says that 
iu experiences in Colorado and Utah he never saw 
an Indian withacold, He concluded that it ts our 
hot rooms which give us colds, 


‘Would you marry an old man for bis 
money?’’ asked Mildred, ‘‘Well, [I declare,’’ ex- 
claimed Laura, witha startled air, ‘‘you don’t sup- 
pose anything else would Induce me to marry an old 
man?’ 


‘‘What an inveterate talker Charley is!’’ 
remarks Brown: Lnever saw hia like.’ Fog re- 
plies: **‘NorLetther. ‘lon my word, I belleve he 
would even talk to his wife rather than keep his 
tongue still.’’ 


An Illinois paper has the following: ‘‘The 
funeral services of the late William P, Lewis were 
somewhat hurried to enable his estimable and grief- 
stricken widow to catch the? o'clock train tor Chi- 
cago, where she goes to visit friendre.** 


“Thope,Johnoy,”’ said the Sunday -school 
teacher to her new scholar, ‘‘that your parents are 
good Christians?"? ‘*Well, ma ls,"' replied Johnny, 
‘‘an* pa used to be, butithink he ts a little out of 
practice now, since he’s goue imto politics, ** 


Liszt was performing on the piano for 
Rossini, on whom he wascalling, **Whatts that7'’ 
asked Rossini. ‘*A funeral march which I composed 
on the death of Meyerbeer. What do you think of it, 
master?’’ ‘*Not bad; only it would have been much 
better had you died and Meyerbeer written the mu- 
sic.,*’ 


Merchant: ‘‘Ah ! how d’ye do Mr. Blank? 
How ts your paper coming out? Tread it daily. By 
the way, you are going to give a report of this grand 
assembly, I suppose?’? Reporter: ‘*No, By the 
way, how Ils yourshop coming oa? My feook buysa 
good deal of you, You are here beating up custom, 
I supposer’’ 


Three different waiters at a Southern 
hotel asked a little, prim, precise Harvard professor, 
atdinner, In quick succession, If he would have 
soup. A little annoyed, he sald to the last walter 
who asked: *‘Is it compulsory?"’ "No, gali,*’ on- 
swered our friend and brother; ‘no, sah; I think it 
ain mock turtle.’’ 


Mabel: ‘‘Do you try to observe the 
Golden Rule, Mr. Nicefellow?’’ Nicefellow: ‘'Yea, 
indeed, Do yout’? Mabel: ‘'Yes, I always try to 
do asl would be done by,’’ Nicetellow: ‘That ts 
the rightspirit.’’ Mabel: ‘*Hut I sometimes fail, if 
I were totry I should fail now,’ Niceflellow: ‘How, 
pray?’’ Mabel: ‘‘l am not tall enough ty reach,"’ 
No cards, 


A Malay gentleman regards the use of a 
fork at table as dirty and disagreeable, ‘‘You do not 
know,’’ he says, ‘into how many mouths it has 
been inserted, It may have been washed and scoured, 
but you are not certain ‘but some lazy servant hae 
neglected the work. On the other hand,'’ he con- 
cluded, ‘lL know that my fingers are ciean, because 
i wash them iayeell, and lam sure they have never 
been lun anybody's mouth butliny own, 


Ata prominent church tn this city, one 


evening recently Mr. Jd. G. Ditman, the well-known 
paper manufacturer, delivered a leeture on "From 
the Atlanticto the Parcifie.”’ Nothing could show 
more platuly than bis remarks! folly of so Wany 


seeking tor nataral won ters, i thes and objects 
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Recent Book Issues. 


The J. BK. Lippincott Company, of this 
city, has issued : ex edition 7 “Moloch ; 
a Story of Sacrifice.” by Mra Campbell 
Praed. Thuis tale of love gives an excellent 
opportunity for the exbibition of the five de- 
pg ehh talents of the author, for the scenes 
are laid in various localities, Including Aus- 
tralia, Singapore and Southern France. The 
moral conveyed is that ‘every crime carries 
in itself the seeds of ite own retribution.” 
In its present popular form the novel wil, 
no doubt, renew its early success, 

“Elements of English,” au introduction 
to English grammar for the use of schools, 
by George Hodgdon Kicker, A. M. The 
Interstate Publishing Company, Chicago 
and Boston. It is concise and simple in its 
definitiona, It omits needless technicali- 
ties, yet does not ignore the distinctions and 
various parts of speech, As an introduc- 
tion to Muglish grammar itis sure to com 
mand the attention of teachers, Its study 
will certainly be a delight to any child that 
in capable of being interested in the sub- 
ject. 





FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Thé Connoisscur isan illustrated art inag- 
azine ofthe very highest class, published 
by the eminentlewelers and general deal- 
ersin objects of art, Bailey, Banks & Bid- 
dle, of this city, Itis auique of ite kind, 
and for those jnterested in its epeciailion, 
a tiner work is not issued, 

The Knaglish Illustrated Magazine for 
March, contains a large variety of articles 
on many subjects, One of (he tnost altrac- 
tive is Bertha Thomas’ sketch ou the 
“Country of George Sand,"’ illustrated by 
A.D. MeCormick. There is considerable 
fiction in the number, including the clos 
Ing chapters of “Jaequetts,”’ by the author 
ot “*Joun Herring ;"' the third part of ‘An 
Unknown Country,” by the author of 
“John Halifax,’ and a liberal instalinent 
of Farjeon's “A Secret Inheritance,’”’ Pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

The April number of the Magazine of 
Art opens witha well etched reproduction 
ol Solomon J. Solomon's painting, ‘*Cass- 
andra,” exhibited in the Regal Academy 
the past season. The leading article of the 
nuinber is on Wotton House, one of the 
most picturesue old places in all pictur- 
esjue old Eogtand, A paper on decorative 
needlework follows, A paper on the 
“Practical Education of the Artist,” by 
James D. Linton, advocates bome study tor 
art students, Some famous monuments are 
made the subject of comment, and there is 
a valuable paper o7 some of the ‘Treasures 
of the National Gallery.’’ ‘There are repro- 
ductions of these treasures given, Tudeed, 
all the articles mentioned are fully illus- 
trated, Cassell & Co., New York. 

“Douglas Duane,” the new psychological 
romance by Edgar Fawcett, which appears 
complete in Lipprineott's Monthly Maga- 
zine for April, istmost excellent. Lucey C, 
Lillie, under the title of “Belyravian Bohe- 
mia,’ gives an interesting sketch of the 
literary and artistic society of modern Lon- 
don, An anonymous author contributes a 
bright and atousing sketch, "My Lady's 
Maid.”” Will Carleton’s “Eh. xperiences of a 
Public Lecturer,” is an entertaining bit of 
autobiography. ‘Socia! Life at Princeton,” 
by Kk. M. Hopkins, of the class of ’S8, is the 
first of a series of articles which are to de- 
scribe the life of students at our principal 
colleges. The poetry is excellent. Mar- 
garet J. Preston contributes a stirring 
American ballad, “lhe Mystery of Cro-a- 
tan.’ Bessie Coandier has “A Spring 
Song,’ and Philip Bourke Marston has a 
posthumous poem, “My Grave,’ which is 
of unusual pathos and interest, in view of 
the fact that it was one of the very last 
things he wrote. Lippincott & Co, 

The Quiver tor April publishes for the 
first time a sermon delivered by the Rev. 
Win. Jay, in Argyle Chapel, Bath, on the 
accession of Queen Victoria, July 9th, 1837. 
A portrait of Qlueen Victoria taken in 1837, 
is given. A new serial, “My Brother 
Baail,”’ by the author of “The Heir of San- 
ford Tower,” is begun in this number,and 
promises well, “Clubs tor London Boys” 
is an interesting paper. A touching sketch, 
“Companions Still,’ deseribes the beautl- 
ful friendship of two old village daimes. 
This story of two sitaple souls is followed 
by one of a different nature, ‘The tlistory 
of Sabatai Sevi,”’ the pretended Messiah iu 
the reign of Charlies the Second. “Some 
Curious Pulpits,”’ describes with pen and 
pencil some beautiful and some quaint old 
pulpits of England. “Old Mr. Ladd’s 

Pemptations” ix the title of a short serial 
begunin this number. There are short 
stories and poetry and a number of brightly 
pointed ‘“sbort arrows.”’ Cassell & Co., 
New York. 


—— << 


Ir THE feet are tender or painful after | 


long walking or standing, great relief can 
be bad by bathing them in salt and water, 
A handful of salt to a galion of water is the 
right proportion. Have the water as hot as 
can comfortably be borne. Ilimimerse the 
feetand throw the water over the legs as 
far as the knees with the hands. Wien the 


water beouuies lov cool, rub briskly with a 
freals Lowe 
—_ - - 
something* New 

and most wortant Hallett & Co,, Port 
& 
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THE SATURDAY 


Ladies and Burglars. 


BY R. P. 





lady who atternpted to secure a burglar 

the other day should have the effect of 
encouraging those tainter-bearted sisters 
who tremble at the very mention of a house- 
breaker. 

The lady, whose plucky action won for 
ber the weil-deserved cou:mendation of the 
Wandsworth magistrates, was quietly sit- 
ting at work by the drawing-room window 
ot ner house in Lavender Hill, when she 
heard the window above (thatoft her own 
bedrooin) suddenly thrown up. 

At the saine moment something fell, and 
the mistress of the house, springing up,saw 
aman limping away. Quick as thought, 
she rushed to ber front door, and seizing 
the man, exciaimed— 

“What have you been doing in my bed- 
room ?”’ 

The man denied having been there, and 
his fair captor put the matter to a common- 
sense test by luviting bin into her kitchen, 
On his declining the invitation, she clung to 
him and screamed. 

The burgiar succeeded in freeing himself 
and struck three successive blows on her 
face and head throwing Ler to the grouud, 
and runoing away. 

But this dauntiess lady wason her feet 
again directiy, and the alarin was given. 
Tne cook, who seeins be worthy of serv- 
ing under such a mistress, pursued the 
thief, and as he bad injured his footin fall- 
ing, be was presently captured by the po- 
lice ; and yesterday he was sentenced to a 
long spell of bard labor, 

lt is impossible to express too strong an 
admiration of this brave lady. No hesita- 
tion, no hysterics, no stopping to call for 
he!p on ber part gave the thief a chance of 
escape. 

She instantly recognized that an 
was within her gates and 
ceeded vo challenge him. 

It is not surprising that the accounts of 
“desperate struggles with burglars’’ which 

constantly appear ip the newspapers should 
awaken terror in the heart’ of defenceless 
woren,. 

“What should I do, if | awoke and fouad 
a thief in my roow at night?” is «a question 
which many who were not born w be heroi- 
nes ask themselves, 

«Pretend to be asleep, until he bas gone 
out of the rooin,then give the alarin,’’ some 
of the least courageous nay auswer; but 
perbaps it would require an unusual amount 
ot nerve to lie still, at the mercy of the ua- 
wished-for visitant. 

Very diflerent was the course pursued by 
a higu-spirited old lady of a generation now 
nearly passed away, 

Living in a lone country bouse, with her 
sons, #he was once, of necessity, leit to 
spend a night without their protection. 
Only women servants were in the house, 
and the oid lady’s sons wished ber to bave 
one of the inen to sleep under her roof, 
She would not accede to this proposal, but 
desired instead to be provided with a po- 
liceman’s rattle, which she placed close at 
hand. 

In the night the fearless daine awoke,and 
saw aman standing atthe foot of her bed, 
feeling in the pocket of her dress, which 
was lying over a chair. Up jumped the old 
lady and sprang her rattie. 

The thiet (clearly not « hardened speci- 
nen Of his class) stood still, paralyzed with 
terror. His delay cost bim dear, for belore 
he could etlect his escape, soine of the men- 
servants arrived, and be was captured. 


Ts display of physical courage by the 


enemy 
promptly pro- 





It certainly requires a fair amount of 
courage to dare the burglar openly by 


| jutnping up and facing him, but it is wiser 


than remaining passive in craven-spirited 


| fashion. 


It snust be remembered that burglars are 


. not inaccessible to fear,and are more likely 


to run when an alarin is given than to stay, 
atthe risk of being taken, to do bodily 
injury to the person who surprises them. 
A scream, or the sudden strikingotl a light, 
has been sufficient to disconcert a_ thief, 
while the violent ringing of the room bell 
would quickly arouse the household, 

Our modern bedsteads generally, for 





hygienic reasons, having as little unneces- 
sary drapery as possible, do pot aflord a 
very safe turking-place for a man who 
seeks concealment. Nevertheless, some 
ladies continue the practice (which always 
Seemed to us to require a very large amount 
of strong-inindedness) of peepiug under 
their beds at night. What would they do 
if they came tace to face with some dark- 
visaged being ? 

Miss Matty’s plan of rolling a ball under 
ber bedstead, in Mra, Gaskell’s delightful 
“Cranford,”” always seemed to us a very 
| sensible means of procedure, 

If the ball arrived sately on the other 
side, she inight rest in peace; if not, how 
| stiuple to slip out of the room, thus giving 
| the suspected visitor a chance of getting 
away. 

‘This discreet conduct would not however 
have recommended it to the elderly lady 
who, looked under her bed one night, and 
discovering a wan bidden there, cried — 

“Come oul, you rogue, come out! I've 
been iooking for vou these forty vears!’’ 

Perhaps bousebreakers in those days did 
} not goarined with revolvers, as they are 


reputec to do now, 








} burgh jai mh the ays Wuen ur inother 
were git.s. 
The Governor had been obliged to go 
away on important business, and leit bis 
| young daughter as his deputy. 
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At night she had the keys of the jail 
carried up to ber bedroom, and sitting be- 
fore ber looking-glass, she combed her 
beautifal golden tresses like Lorelei. 

Behind ber rose in —, majesty ber 
four-ponced bedstead, with its heavy 
curtains and darkly extending tester. 

Suddenly, reflected in ber glass, the girl 
saw the tace of aman who was crouching 
on the canopy of the bedstead. Tho keys 
ot the prison lay on the table before ber. 

She continued slowly to comb her bair, 
then quietly rose and taking up the keys, 
as it mechanically, went to the wash-band 
stand. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed this intrepid 
maiden, “that stupid Maggie has forgotten 
iny bot water again.” 

She went to her bedroom door and called 
once or twice to the offending Maggie, and 
then seemed to goin search of her. She, 
of course, succeeded in arousing the house- 
nold, and the man, au escaped prisoner, 
was taken. 

A ready wit and presence of mind are in 
sach cases, in all difficult adventures, of in- 
estiinable worth, bat who can tell how 
much of these she possesses until she is 
tried ? 

May none of our readers be called upon 
to test themselves in this respect ! It is dur- 
ing visits to strange houses, or when stay- 
ing at hotels in traveling, that fhe necessity 
for taking precautions against intruders at 
night is most likely to be thougiit of. 

It is always wise to be provided with a 
night-light ; thieves sefdow risk entering a 
lighted room. 

As to locking doors, we all know what 
resistance the ordinary key and latch offer 
to the adeptin house-breaking. He simply 
produces a little instrument of the nature 
of scissors, and gently turns the bolt. He 
can be circumvented bowever, 

A wedye of wood firmly go 
the door makes it tolerably fast. Every 
nervous ladyshbould be provided with a 
simple wedge, which is easily put in, and 
as easily removed by the hand that placed 
it there, 

Unfortunately, we cannot all take the 
visits of burglars a8 philosoptically as a Lit- 
tle Princess, who thought, on seeing a 
strange man in ber nursery, that ‘Father 
Christmas had come again.’’ 

It is the first time, we fancy, that an at- 
tempt at burglary has been idealized. A 
woman's best weaponsin such an e@merg- 
ency are, if notthe reality, at all events, 
the show of tearlessness, presence of mind, 
quickness in resource, and—iast but not 
‘east—powerful lungs. We fear that few 
will find that much strength lies in their 
own right band. 


beneath 
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Constance. 





BY A. B. 





feet traversing a floor which the strip of 

carpet scarce deadened. ‘Then entered 
into the hospital ward two men carrying a 
burden. 

Another suflerer added to the nuinber of 
inaimed and wounded. Number Twenty- 
two, the pew-cuomer, seemed to be badiy 
hurt, yet evidently he had not lost con- 
sciousness, 

Number Twenty-two opened his eyes 
languidly as footsteps barely audible ap- 
proached bis bedside—opened his eyes 
upon the nurse bending over bim, and the 
weary expression changed to a startled one 
of surprise and incredulity, and in hoarse 
accents he spoke the naime— 

“Constance !” 

“Frederick ! Hush—no more!” 

No more passed between this man and 
wouman at the time, The surprise of their 
meeting had been too great, the memory of 
their parting too fresh and painful, to per- 
init a continuance of speech. 

During the weary interval while Freder- 
ick Layton was lying helpless on his bed, a 
face caine and vanished iike a vision in a 
dream, with wonderful dark-grey eyes un- 
der delicately pencilled brows, while from 
beneath ber cap escaped a tew rebellious 
tendrils of golden bair. This was “Sister 
Constantia,” once known as Constance 
Livingstone, 

One day she sat beside Frederick Layton, 
and he said, suddenly— 

‘Constance, you forgive me ?”’ 

*Yes, freely,”’ she replied. 

“I have repented—I have wished to 
atone,’’ he wenton. “For montbs Ll have 
looked for you, and I tind vou here,” 

**You find me here !” she echoed, 

“You bave joined the sisterhood ?”’ 

Her eyes fell upon the cross which hung 
at her side, and she bowed assent, 

“I never thought of that. You were so 
gay, Constance. I looked for you on the 
sStage—everywhere but here. It seems so 
inconsistent.”’ 

“No; I have changed my nature,’’ she 


|: ERE was opening of doors, a sound of 


said. “The woman you knew is dead to 
the world. I am nct she; I am Sister Con- 
stantia,”’ 


“Why do you not question me? Why 
de you not reproach me 7” asked Frederick 
Layton, his eyes fixed upon her face. 
“Constance, I sinned, but it was an im- 
pulse. My heart was always true to you, 
and | returned to tell you so, but you were 


gone. Ob, the agony of that hour—the 
vain 





search for vou, until heart and 
vere sick! Picture my misery, and 
Frederick, and I forg 

th iow you dealt May Heaver 
rgive you as I do.”’ : 
me ‘Your forgiveness is most precious.” 
Then stretching out his hand he went on— 
“I shall soon be well again. Put your 
hand in mine, and promise me that you 
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brain | 


| foot.”? 
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wil! go with me when I leave this place, 
Constance.”’ 

“Nay, I cannot promise, for I cannot go,” 
wasthe reply. “My home—the home otf 
our sisterbood—adjo: 
not leave it.” 

“Do not say so, Coustance! Dearest, 
think of my great love! Believe that I 
will ever be true, and give me an answer 
that will not cause me = 

He covered bis tace a momest with 
bis hands, and, when be took them away, 
she was gone, 

Back to her poor room, with its bare walis 
and cheerless aspect, went Constancce, She 
lay there in an attitude of utter despair. 
And then a viaion of the past seemed to 
float before her eyes. . 

She was a merry, golden-Laired girl, in a 
robe of shimmering satin ; a misty veil and 
snowy wreath crowned her bead. Then 
caine a note, with an import of cruel words, 
blasting ber bappiuesa, 

“I love her,” they ran. ‘Forgive me,and 
good-bye.”’ 

Those that came to seek Constance that 
day, found ber lying in ber crushed bridal 
robes. Within one small clenched hand 
was the note—the swift weapon that had 
killed her faith and love, 

Ah, bad it killed that quenchless love ? 
She prayed that it had. But it rose triuinpb- 
ant, and temptation now awaited ber. She 
seeined to have no strength lett wherewith 
to combat it, and at last a sinile broke over 
her pale features. 

How unutterably sweetto ber was Lay- 
ton’s affection! The water of Lethe should 
o‘erflow the past, and Frederick should 
again possess Ler implicit faith and conti- 
dence, 

She arose to ber feet and went to him,and 
she found bim slumbering. She looked 
upon the handsome countenance, and as 
she gazed a sinile hovered tor a moment 
around his lips; but it took a mocking 
curve, and it seemed as if it mocked her, 
mocked the old faith that had been siain 
and resurrected, and Cuoubt arose and whis- 
pered— 

“Hie may deceive n, or be false to 
marriage vows, Trust him not.” 

Constance knew that a second deceit and 
cruelty would kill her—better to undergo 
suffering now. 

Thus could she preserve an ideal love, 
aithough the reality escaped her. 

As she stood thinking, Layton opened his 
eyes. 

“Ah, Constance, my love! You have 
come to tel! ine that you will be my dear 
wife ?”’ 

**No, Frederick, I have come to say fare- 
well forever, My life—my duty—is here. 
Yours’”’—pointing towards the door—‘“is 
there. Again, farewell.” 

for a moment ber band clasped his, and 
he saw her beautiful face above bim like a 
star ; then Constance was gone, and Fred- 
erick Layton went forth teeling that hence- 
forth lite would be a blank. 

But time is a wonderful consoler, and he 
had coinmenced to feel a certain calm pleas- 
ure in living when one morning be was 
shocked to read the following : 


“DriED.—On Wednesday, the 28th inst., 
Sister Constantia (Constance Livingstone Ye 
ot the Convent of the Sacred Heart.”’ 
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AN UNPATRIOTIC SPIDER.—lt is said 
that when spiders are seen crawling more 
abundantly aud actively than usual upon 
the indoor walls of houses, rain may 
shortly be expected. But the following 
anecdote intimates that some of their babits 
are the equally certain indication of frost 
being at bhand:— 

Toward the end of the last century Quar- 
termaster Disjonval, seeking to beguile the 
tedium of bis prison hours at Utrecht, had 
studied attentively tbe habits- of the 
spider, and eight years of imprisonment 
had given him leisure to be well versed in 
its ways. In December of 1794 the French 
army, on whose success his restoration to 
liberty depended, was in Holland, and 
victory seomed certain if the trost, which 
then raged with unprecedented severity, 
continued. The Duteb envoy bad failed to 
negotiate a peace, and Holland was in 
despair, when the trost suddenly broke. 
The Dutch were now exulting, and the 
Freuch generals prepared to retreat; but 
the spider warned Disjonval that the thaw 
would be of short duration, and he knew 
that his weather monitor never deceived 
him. He contrived, accordingly, to com- 
municate with the French general, who 
duly estimated his character and at ouce 
accepted his assurance that within a few 
days the water would again be passable by 
troops. The retreat was delayed. Within 
twelve days the fr t had returned, and the 
French army triumpbed. 

en 

A MustarpSponeg.—For mustard poal- 
tices, a sponge makes the best of mustard 
carriers, Mix the inustard in a basin with 
water until the mass is smooth and of even 
consistency. Then take the sof{ mass 
all up with a clean sponge, lay the sponge 
in the centre of asof?— whne handkerchief, 
tie up the corners of tbe handkerchief 
neatly to form a hold,and apply the smooth 
convex surtace tothe skin. This mustard 
sponge, warmned again by the fire and slight- 
ly mcistened, can be applied three or four 
times, is good for several hours, and saves 
the trouble of making a new poultice {for 


reappilicat 
ee = ee 
Said My love, I am desperat 
sorry to disappoint you about the pic-! 


to-tnorrow, but my fine trotter haz a lame 
“Is tkatail! Then you may count 
on going, for we've got a bottle of Sal vyalvion 
Oil, that will cure hii at once.” 
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Humorous. 


THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 








There lived a melancholy man 

Far, faraway in Michigan, 

Who all day long would weep and cry, 
And beat his breast, and groar and sigh, 
And stand, the image of despair, 

Til ewils buallt nests amid his hair. 

The kindly folk his heart had bound 

W ith iron girders round and round, 

Lest it should break —they argued so— 
From: seach intensity of woe. 


There came a sage to Michigan, 
To interview this mournfal man; 
Full many a mile he*d trudged to see 
This case of eccentriciiy. 
He looked him up, he looked him down, 
Then said, with most portentous frewn, 
**I'd like to kaow, sir, why you cry?’ 
The other heaved a monstrous sigh— 
**l cannot tell you, no, not 1; 
i've long ago forgotten why!’’ 

—U. N. NONE, 





The crematory is the burn from which 
no traveler returns, 


Friends are like flies; if you have a bald 
pjace they settle on it. 


The fellow whose head was turned was a 
woolen head, of course. 


Trusting to chants—Expecting to get to 
heaven by singing hymns. 

When a man is 25 he knows something; 
when he is 4 he wishes he knew something. 


Never offer to post a letter for a triend 


Tne acchiental dropping of a letter may change 
friend into fiend, 


March is a month injected into the year 
tor the benefit of those industrious mechanics whe 
restore swinging signs to their places. 


Seo long as men are imprudent in their 
dietand careless in their basiness, doctors and law- 
vers willcontinue to ride in their carriages. 


Ther’ is some men so alfired eggertistical, 
that when they go to a funeral they git jealous, 


‘cause the folks pay so much attention to ther’ 
corpse, 


While a man lives in this world he sel. 
dom ge credit forall he does and says. When he 
dies, he gets credit for three times as much as he ever 
did or said, 


Nothing suggests the arrival of the mil- 
lennium more forcibly than the sight of an old tom- 
cat sleeping peacefully by the fireplace wich his head 
resting on a bootfack. 


Dogs naturally have a great deal of cu- 
riosity, but a dog who has happened to wonder once 
howa bite of porcupine would taste, seldom feels 
that sertof curiosity another time. 


Little man: ‘‘I understand, sir, that you 
have called me an unmitigated liar?*’ Big man: 
**Na, [dida*t use the word unmitigated.’’ Little 
man: ‘*Then [ accept your apology.’’ 


‘‘How came such a greasy mess in the 
oven??? said a fidgety ol spinster to her maid-of-all- 
work, ‘**Why,”*’ replied the girl, ‘‘the candles fell 
into the water and | put them into the oven to dry.’ 


**My dear children,’’ said Deacon Blank, 
addressing the scholars, ‘‘can you tell me why you 
come to Sanday-school?** ‘***Cause our pas would 
wallop us if wedidn’t,’’ promptly responded a small 
scholar. 


“Is me wife in here, do you know?” 
asked acaller at police headquarters recently, ‘She 
is not,’? was the reply. ‘*Thank heaven, but that’s 
a relief tomy mind! If she isn’: here she must have 
tumbled into the river!’’ 

An exquisite, leading a dog by a string, 
lounged up to a ticket-office of a railway station and 
inquired: **Must I—aw—take a special ticket for a 
puppy?** **No; you can travel as an ordinary pas- 
senger,** was the reply. 


Visitor: ‘*Well, Mrs. Flanagan, what did 
the doctor say about your poor husband's deafness?"’ 
Mrs. Flanagan: ‘‘Bedad, miss, the docthor says 
Tim! never hear agin. But,’? whispered Mrs. F., 
**plase don’t spake loud—it might make him de- 
pressed loike.** 


‘“‘And now,’’ concluded the revivalist, 
‘*if there is any one here who wants to ask any ques- 
tion, let him bé heard.** ‘*i’d like to know,’* said 
an old, baidheaded sinner, rising in the back seat, 
‘Show many marbles have been dropped on my head 
by those sealawags in the gallery? I'm no pave- 
ment. ** 


I will give you a cure for dyspepsia that 
is not patented or original: ‘‘If the white bootblack 
blacks the black bootblack’s boot will the black boot- 
black’s boot be blacked? If the white bootblack 
blacks but one of the black bootblack’s boets, what 
will the black bootblack do?**  Directions—Draw in 
along breath and then repeat the above cures as rap- 
ifly as possible, 


Tramp, whose request for food has been 
dented: **Well, mr’am, wonld you let me sleepin 
the ten -acre lot back of the barn if I won’t make any 
noise?’ Woman: **Ye-es, I don’t mind lettin’ ye 
dothat.’* Tramp, appealingly: *‘Well, one thing 
more, ma’am, before | say cood-night. Would you 
have me called at7 sharp? EI want to catch the iim- 
ited callle train west,’’ 


The conductor came through the car col- 
‘ting tickets. One of the two old ladies deep in 
Versation took from her pocket what she thought 
was her pasteboard, and when she handed ft to the 


tor he «ald to her* ‘‘No, thank you, ma‘*am 
r , . . 
hefore fT left bome this morning. Ste 
was a fine-toothed com? l'na 
A 
Ww rin 
. 
* 
**7 snot the gas 
‘“*No, sir; this is the water 


Teh, is it? Well, then, seni 


ernai old water off! 


up and turn 
I’m not going to walk a 
. aif for nothing.** 
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That tne ia not steel, yet it cute, 
nnut cheers ews isthe summer of the 


a ~ Ee best stloulant, a nerv- 
ine safe tor all to take. 


That a cheerful 1 ye good for 
an invalid as healthy weather. 

That there are men whose friends are 
more to be pitied than their enemies. 

That advice is like castor oil, easy enough 
to give but hard e to take. 

wealth may bring luxuries, but that 
ogee do not al Deas, 

That grand temples are built of small 
stones, and great lives made up of trifling 
eventa 

That it is not enough to keep the poor in 
— give them something to keep you in 
min 

That men often 
tops while the devil is 
basement below. 

That life’s real heroes and heroines are 
those who bear their own burdens bravely 
and givea helping band to those around 
them. 

That hasty wounds often rankle in the 
wound which injury gives, and that soit 
words assuage it; forgiving cures, and for- 
getting takes away the scar, 


from the house- 
crawling in at the 
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As a STEPMOTHER.—A well-known and 
wealthy manufacturer, Dubot, of Paris, has 
had a youngclerk in bis employ for two 
vears, with whose services and behavior he 
has been greatly pleased. In fact, so much 
had the young man endeared himself to 
his employer that be was taken into the 
tamily circle and permitted to enjoy the so- 
ciety of his daughter, a blooming miss of 
seventeen surmimers, 

Some time ago M. Dubot sent for his 
trusted clerk, and said to him confiden- 


ory: 

ou are a handsome, clever, and indus- 
trious young man. My Minnie is but sev- 
enteen years old, and you please her much. 
She has a dower left her by her deceased 
mother of twenty thousand dollars, 1! you 
have a mind to marry her we will arrange 
the wedding before nt” 

The young clerk known to his employer 
as Ernest Lamotte, turned pale at this kind 
| abe soy me and was silent. Upon recover- 

ng he inquired: 

‘Have | satistied you in the performance 
of my duties during the two years that 1 
have remained with you?” 

“More than satistied me,’’ replied the 
manutaeturer, enthusiastically. 

“Well, whatever the consequences may 
be,” he hesitatingly, “I must now 
entrust you with ny secret. My name is 
not Ernest, but Ernestine. I bave 
through a commercial course of instruction, 
fitting me for any fon in which a man 
would receive sixty dollara per month. In 
fernale — I could earn but twenty 
dollars. ts explains all.” 

M. Dubot, of course, was duly astonished, 
Taking bis pee clerk by the hand, he 
reassuring!y rep! 

“TI hope to be able to cousole Minnie in 
her disappointment. Her husband, I see, 
you cannot be; but what would you think 
of the proposition of becoming ber step- 
mother 

It was now the turn of Ernestine to show 
astonishinent. Requesting a day for con- 
sideration, the new bargain was made, 

-- Ta 


A Highland chiet being on bis deathbed 
was exhorted t& forgive his enemies. He 
called his eldest son to his bedside and thus 
spoke bis last. “Donald, you see what a 
pasa I hae come to, and I am told that I 
must forgive my enemies and especially 
The M’Tavish, and for tay soul’s sake I do 
forgive him accordingly. But, Donald, ma 
dear son,ifever ye forgie The Tavish or ony 
o’ bis infernal name, may ma curse rest on 
ye toreverand ever. Amen!” 
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For Good 

Mrs. M. A. Dauphin, of Philadelpbia, is 
weil known to the ladies of that city from 
the great good she has done by means of 
Lydia E. Pinkbaa'’s Vegetable Compound. 
She writes Mra. Pinkham of a recent inter- 
esting case. “A young married lady eame 
to me suffering with a severe case of Pro- 
lapsus and Ulceration. She commenced 
taking the Compound and in two months 
was fully restored. In proof of this she 
soon found herself in an interesting condi 
tien. Influenced by foolish friends she 
attempted to evade the responsibilities of 
maturity. After ten or twelve days she 
came to me again and she was indeed in a 
most alarmingstate and suffered terribly. I 
gave her a table-spoontul of the Compound 
every bour for eight hours until she fell 
asleep ; she awoke inucb reiieved and evi- 
dently better. She contirued taking the 
Compound, and in due season she became 
the mother of a fine healthy boy. But for 
the timely use of the medicine she believes 
her life would bave been lost.”’ 


Your Druggist has the Compound. §1 per bettie. 





origmal luster and finish to the shor. Unly 
a anes will produce a Polish without chrink- 
hardening the leather. 
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DRUNKENNESS ots fests sp" 
Pesit y Cared 

in any of iis stay \il desire or craving for atim- 

ulants entire moved. Medicine can be given 

withomt know -of the patient. by placing It oy 

coffee, tea of articles foud. Cures cuaranteec 


CHESTNUT sT., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
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leventor of the celebrated GOSSARGZR VEN 
TILATEING WEG eat ELASTIC BAND 
TeoUrEsEes. 


Instructions te enable Laties and Gentlemen wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
TOU FERS AND SCALPS, 





FOR WIe4, INCHES, 
Neo. 1, The round of the INCHES. 

head. No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2% From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehea as 
No. 3% From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. No. & Over the crown of 
No. 4 From net to ear the head. 

round the fore 


He bas always ready om ae * gpienaa Mock 
Geuts’ Wigs, Toupees, igs, Hal it Wigs, 
r fy, — beautifully 
tured, and as Pp as an catablichesent in the 
Unton. rs from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 

— rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Ite eousea, endo sew and suc- 
DEAFNESS coasful CURE at your own 
home 4 one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years. Treated mast of the poted 

specialists without ous boned, Cured himecl/ in three 

partieul and since then eg of others. Full 
ton 

“PAGE, No. "RW. West sist St., new York City. 
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Sample Book cones 
12 tricks in ae os one a ab been. t 
a Be. Pes iene  A 0O., Station 15 


AMONTH, Agents wanted. 0 beck coll 
mg articies: in the world l sample free. 


$25 Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Suwpay eons, Gree AnD 
Bran oow 
w.c. 


A CARD..-Toall who are suffering from errors 
end indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manhood, &c., 1 will send a recipe that 
will cure you, FREF OF CHARGE. This great 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in ruth 
America. Send self-addressed envelope to Kv. 
Josuru T. Inman, Station D, New York City. 

Instant relief. Final cure and never 
ILE ie teturms, Noindelicacy. Neither 
le, purge, salve or et? Liver, kidney 
and ailbowest —_ li lear’ st ae 
ed like Sufferers wi nofa 
treo, by addressing, 3-H iceVE, 78 Nase Bt, 8. Y. 
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ke money odd days selling * “Wonders**and omer 
N new books. Write A. Gorton 4Co., Phila., Pa 


1 New Hidden Name Rorder Cards ‘and Ring, 10e ., 
18 pks. &6ringsitc. Munson Bros., Mt. Carmel, Ct. 





Sent for particulars, GOLDEN SPECIFIC Co 
185 Race “rect, Cincinnati, Ohkioc. 









Every to be considered 
a mostimportant adjunct 


to t beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
cn peantttel skin. Ladies afflicted 
with T; or Discolored 
Shin other should lose 
pee eS 
It will tmmediateiy all each 
and is hariniess. 

hase been analysed by 

the Board of Health of New York 4 
free from any 


Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 





pure everenter into ite manu- 

Fm a Ue this Soap is perfectly 

par en Pn usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general T« use, 

Lamep’s Wurre Lrts0o ae ja 
refreshing and seothing to n, leave 
ing it beaatifully clear sqft and smovth. 
Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c, 

Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


eae ~~ > +— ~—-eeeee Depot 89 Barday 8t., N.Y. eae ~~) > —) yeas 








TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 





Anyone k owing a tune, either **tn the head,’ 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE OF MUsIC OR THE 
Im fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, 
so much as to whistic or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Duwn on the Swance River,’ 
can play t IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, 
THE GUIDF shows how ~~ tunes are to be played with both hands and 


MENTS. 


sistance of this GUIDE. 
in different kevs. 


Thus the player hae the fall effec 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompanime: nts. 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
INSTRU - 
yet if they know 
* for instance—they 
with the as- 


as it 1s called,’ 


of the bas«and treble clefts, together with the 
It must be plainiy under- 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind. 


What it can do, do well and W ITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or alr in musie to play snch tunes or aira, without ever having opened a music 


book, and without previously needing to know the diflerene 
The Guide ts placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 


quarter-note, a sharp or a fat. 


¢ between A or G, aw half-note or a 


reference to anything bat what he ls shown by it todo, can hi atew moments play the plece ar- 
curateiy aad without tie least trouble. Althougtt it does not and never can tepp ant regular books 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by *‘ear”’ 
By giving the stadent the power to play IMMEDIAT ELLY twe 


own lastructors 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide 


the sounds, and the Gngers used to the position ar 


tice with the Guile, it will be easy to pick oat, alpneost with the skill am! 


piayer, any air or tune thai may be heard or know 


The Guide, we repeat, wi)! not learn how to read the common sheet muric Bet tt will teach 
those who cannot spend years le arning an instrument, how t earn a rmber of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if Itean say ite A, B, ("sand knows a 
tune—<ar **The Sweet Bre and Kye’'—can piay It, after a few attempts quite well There are 
mart a” 8 i ke to be able to dothis, for their own and © arn + tee f othera, and to sachs ~ 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Lv for them AL! WEsAY Its heapne~s aud uselu Mei 
u r ver, © ake ita ver good ° { s pers a ther ng s oldd. at 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST., 


and all others who are their 
ive tupes of dlf- 
the ear grows ace uetomed to 
A toacn of the kove &», after a very little prar- 
rapidity of the trained 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phascs. 


Dressing-gowns are being made with 
hoods, of a white thick woolen material 
striped “with color. The fronts are loose 
and button down the front; the backs are 
well curved to the figure. The distinguish- 
ing features are the hood lined with silk, 
and the wide Abbess sleeves with revers 
or paremenw of the same silk. 

Manties are exceedingly elaborate. 
They are mostly in the mantelet form, and 
are frequently made of two, sometimes 
three materials, 

Even the long mantles completely cov- 
ing the dress have the long pointed 
sleeves of a second material. 

A noticeable feature in this season's man- 
telets is the plastron all down the front, 
consisting entirely of rows of silk, beads, 
or chenille fringe. 

In direct contrast to these are the simple 
mantelets with sling sleeves made of 
brown plush, totally uptrimmed and lined 
with wadded brown, pale blue, salmon, or 
old gold satin, and the short cloth jackets 
edged with fur, closing diagonally across 
the front, the deep fur collar continuing in 
a shaped revers down the diagonal line of 
the right front. 

Rich vetements and sorties de bal, if 
trimmed with fur, have usually blue fox 
on them, that beautiful fur which was 80 
rarely seen formerly, with its soft fine hair, 
and nondescript gray color,showing almost 
pink or blue in certain lights. 

It looks exquisite on flame plush, when 
epaulettes and ornaments of cashmere and 
gold passementerie add to the richness. 
This isa favorite combination for sorties 
de bal. 


In the course of months, and even years, 
the voluminous puffs and draperies of 
fermerly have given place to the long, 
plain, graceful draperies in fashion to-day, 
and which becomes all figures, But things 
always go to extremes, 

On the downward path to perfect plain- 
yess and flatness the redingote has recoy- 
ered all its sway, not the redingote parcdes- 
sus Which has never gone out of fashion, 
but the redingote tunic, which 
promise a prevalence of plush and vel- 
vet. 

These materials are never more lovely 
than when forming a redingote tunic over 
a pleated skirt of a finer, softer, paler mate- 
rial. 

The redingote is far more becoming to 
stout figures than voluminous puffs and 
draperies, which raised at the back ona sort 
of scaffolding formed by tournure and 
cushion, had the most ridiculous appear- 
ance. If the redingote tunic does not re- 
move too large dimensions, at any rate it 
does not inerease them. 

A model, serving equally well for slen- 
der figures, has the corsage pointed in 
front; the point alone is free, the fronts 
from the first breast seam extending into 
long redingote panels on each side to the 
backs. For very slender figures it is ad- 
Visable to turn back these panels to the 
tournure, to bhow the lining, for it 
increases the apparent size of the figure. 
To give more size, the redingote panels can 
be added and sewn to the basques of the 
corsage With a slight The backs 
are quite novel, because a straight back is 
not clegant 

Sometimes the back basques are short 
and pleated, showing the draped skirt) be 
low pulling through the opening, which is 
very effective, but the following style is 
nower ; 


seems to 


fulness, 


The two backs below the waist, instead 
of sbeing sewn selvedge to selvedge, are 
sewn together six inches beyond the selv- 
edge, as if lo leave a revers on each side. 
At the top the two spaces of six inches are 
sewn together in a sort of pointed hood, 
which is allowed to fall down in a triangle; 
the revers are lined, and falling freely 
each forms a sort of coquille. If the tunic 
is brown or green, red faille lines the re- 
vers. It is very graceful and novel. 

There is a tendency to wear round skirts 
very long, touching the feet in front, and 
resting on the ground at the back. It is 
very graceful, and is adopted by all ele- 
gantes who drive instead of walking. But 
unfortunately ladies who have to walk are 
throwing aside their short skirts as com- 


non in consequence. But is not the short 
skirt preferable to muddy boots and petti- 
it4, Or a round skirt carried ungrace 

¥ 2 of pie 


to carry wel 


Fur-trimmed polonaises are 


much used 
as reception dresses; later in the season, 
when a mantle can be dispensed with they 


can be used for walking or driving. 


A reception costume for a married lady, 

| has a polonaise of gray cloth. The skirt is 
of gray silk breche forming a square tab- 
lier edged with fur. The polonaise is 
open in front below the waist, and is made 
of gray cloth. The fronts fail straight and 
open, edged with fur, and the back is 
draped on the tournure, but falls plain be- 
low to the edge of the skirt, edged with fur. 

In front is a pointed panel of broche out 

lined with fur, which also encircles the 

neck. The long sleeves are tight-fitting, 

and are finished with fur parementa. Blue 

fox is the fur used, which combines well 

with the delicate gray of the cloth and, 
broche. In front isa broche dog collar to 

the plastron. 

A second reception dress is of brick 
sicilienne and plush of the same color. The 
silk skirt is arranged in wide, flat, double 
box-pleatsa. A long tablier, also arranged 
in box-pleats, conceals the right of the 
skirt and is draped up on the left, leaving 
the pleats of the skirt exposed, which are 
ornamented with a graceful ladder of plush 
ribbon, each festoon being secured by the 
large bows of the same. 

The corsage is very pretty, pointed in 
front, and slit up to the waistin the back, 
leaving the drapery puffing through, and 
ornamented with plush revers. The right 
front is arranged in three deep pleata, but 
the left is ornamented with a shaped plush 
revers. ‘The upright dog-collar is of plush, 
and the close-fitting long sleeves are fin- 
ished with a pointed plush parement. 

Pekin faille and velvet is extensively 

used for toilettes, the stripes being of medi- 
um size, partly placed horizontally and 
partly vertically. 
A toilette has a plain skirt of pekin faille 
and velvet, rose-pink and moss-green, the 
stripes being vertical. On the left side is a 
wide square panel of moss-velvet. The 
back drapery is well puffed and made of 
the pekin faille. The tabller ,is of the 
same, but the stripes are arranged horizon- 
tally ; it falls free in pleats on the panel, 
but is draped up on the right. 

The corsage is pointed in front, made of 

pekin, and ornamented in front with a 
draped plastron of velvet, finished with a 
velvet dog-collar, which fastens with a sil- 
ver brooch. The long sleeves have velvet 
parements also, fastened with silver 
brooches or clasps. 
With the small capotes, now so much 
worn a little veil is necessary, made and 
arranged so as not to crush the curled and 
piled hair. It can be made in the follow. 
ing manner : 

Take.a piece of fine tulle, plain or finely 
spotted, about 15 inches long, and 10 wide ; 
the lower edge must be rounded off until 
the ends are mere points, Take aspace of 
10 inches in the centre of the upper edge, 
and lightly gauge it so that the tulle does 
not press upon and flatten the hair. This 
veil ia very becoming, especially for small 
capotes which leave much front hair visi- 
ble. 

Fancy pocket-handkerchiefs, more for 
ornament than for use, are provided with 
profusion, and they certainly display 
much beauty and novelty. 

The only handkerchief which is usually 
used as a handkerchief, not as an orna- 
mént, is the square of fine white batiste, 
with deep hem-stitched border, the coronet 
or monogram of the owner being embroid- 
ered in one corner, It is all white, and is 
terra firma among handkerohiefs, altering 
little in the course of years. 

Then come a shoal of mouchoirs de ville, 
as they are called, pretty ornamental . arti- 
cles, whose only use is to brighten a cor- 
sage by being stuck within thetronts of the 
corsage, or the breast-pock et of a jacket. 

There is the Jeannot handkerchief of 
white batiste, sprinkled with little patterns 
apd flowers in some color, the hem being 
narrow and felled in the ordinary manner. 
Elegantes possess these by the dozen, tor 
they are light and fragile, and soil very 
easily. 

Or similar hankerchiefs have colored 
borders—blue, pink, Ophelie, ete., the 
name of the owner, the full signature, be- 
ing darned in the same color in one corner. 
A fanciful festoon sometimes replaces the 
plain colored border. 

Then there are the handkerchiefs pecu- 
liar to indoor toilettes, worn in the belt, in 
the corsage, carried in the hand, ete., a la 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

One example is of the palest pink muslin 
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Lgging and bread-cru 

those siuiple operations in cookery for 

due performance of which on 
ever sees directions given. 

In cookery books we often see the words, 


nhving m= one 





“egy and bread-crumb inthe usual way,” 





scarcely | 


but few think it necessary to go 
into details concerning it. 

Yet it is a business In which it is exceed- 
ingly easy to make a blunder, and also 
scarcely possible to fail if attention is paid 
to one or two points. 

I have no doubt that there are a great 
many would-be cooks who feel rather in a 
fog as to what these points are, and who 
when they are called upon to egg and bread- 
crumb féel anxious and uncertain as to 
what the result of their efforts will be. 

“Will the fish or the cutlet be light or 

llow when it is finished, or will it be 

urnt? And how is it that they can never 
make the coating uniform, and avoid leav- 
ing it in patches and looking mottled ?”’ 

fr these ine enced individuals will 
listen to me for atew minutes, I will tell 
them what I know about the process, and 
I hope this will enable them to discover 
what their mistake has hitherto been, so 
that they may avoid it for the future. 

In ws to perform any culinary opera- 
tion, it is a great assistance if we know 
clearly what we are aiming at, and can say 
in so many words what we want to do. 

Now,in egging and breading, we want to 
enclose the food which we intend to fry 
with a coating of egg and bread-crumbs 
which shall form a perfect, unbroken cov- 
ering of a uniform brown color, and act as 
a crust to keep the fat out, and to keep the 
juices and goodness in. 

It is evident that to do any good the coat- 
ing must be whole, otherwise it will not 
answer the purpose intended. If there isa 
break in it here, another there, the flavor 
will get out, and the fat get in, and the 
whole affair will be a failure. 

Our endeavor, therefore, must be to make 
the coating perfect, and to achieve this we 
must first of all look after the bread- 
crumbs to see that there are a sufficiency of 
them, and that they are of the right sort. I 
say ‘‘first of all” because bread-crumbs for 
frying are amongst the the things which it 
is not safe to prepare just when they are 
wanted. 

If a girl says at the last moment, ‘‘oh, 
dear, I want some bread-crumbs,”’ and 
takes a slice off the loaf, cuts away the 
crust, and rubs the crumbs between her 
hands, she is just doing what she can to 
make fish or cutlet, or whatever it is that 
is to be fried, 7 oe 

Crumbs made in a hurry like this are 
likely to be made of bread which is new, 
and new bread makes large, uneven 
crumbs, whereas the crumbs for fryin 
should be as fine as fine oatmeal, even anc 
dry. They should be prepared from stale 
bread. 

It is a very slovenly way of making 
them to rub them between the hands ; 
they should be rubbed through a wire 
sieve, and they will be all the better for 
being dried in acool oven after being thus 
passed through. 

Butin any case it must be understood 
that unless the crumbs are dry, the article 
to be fried will not take a good color. 

Many sensible cooks make a practice of 
putting aside any broken pieces of bread 
which they may have, and rubbing these 
through a sieve as they have leisure, then 
passing them away in a dried stoppered 

ttle to be used when wanted. 

This method is an excellent one and can 
scarcely be too strongly recommended. In 
many households it is a difficulty to know 
what to do with the stale bread. Here is 
an excellent way of disposing of it : 

The crumbs may be putin a dry place, 
and they will improve with keeping, so 
long as they are not permitted to grow 
fusty. Even the crumbs which have 
had fish or croquettes rolled in them, may 
be used again and again if they are sifted 
afresh ; and those which have been moist- 
ened with egg, and so have stuck together, 
are kept back. 

But if through accident it should hap- 
pen that crumbs must be made as they are 
wanted, it is absolutely necessary that the 
crumbs only of stale bread should be taken, 
and itis advisable that the slices, before 
they are rubbed through the sieve to make 
them fine and even, should be put into a 
cool oven to secure their absolute dry- 
ness, 

I dare say girls who have been to exhibi- 
tions where domestic appliances are on 
view, are well asquaintad with what is 
called the “rotary” grater, even if they are 


not fortunate enough to possess one 
already. 
The disadvantage ot rubbing bread 


through a wire sieve is that it is rather a 
lengthy process, and that they cannot rub 
it entirely through ; there are sure to be 
some little pieces which must be left be- 
hind. Witb the “rotary’’ it can be used to 
the last fragment, and the machine is 
exceedingly expeditious in its actions. 

A “rotary” suitable for family use costs 
about two dollars, and in the long run it is 
an economy. It can be used also for mash- 
ing potas. 

here a wire sieve must be used, it is 


always possible to dry the which 
will not pass through, till they crisp with- 
out being brown, and when cold crush 


them with a rolling-pin, and afterwards 
put them through the sieve. 


_——  —P——_.° —~ re 


PUMPKIN PIKE ON VINES.—The curious 


| @xperiment has been tried during the past 
summer of feeding a pumpkin with milk. 
rest ina | 


Oné of the roots was allowed to 


‘ 


Sin Of milK, and the plant absorbed a 
pint oft juid each day. At the end of 
Lhe season the puinpkin weighed 250 pounds 


Chis suggests what 


profitable industry. 
absorb milk, why not also eggs, sugar, and 
the otber ingredients of pumpkin pie? 
Thus, at theend of the season, the pump- 
kin may be sliced up into suitable pieces 
and retailed as pie. 


may become a very 





If the pompkin will | 


Cenfidential Correspondents. 





J.C. B.—“W bat is our opinion of aman 
that has no prejadices?"’ We should like tosee sach 
aman, if any such exists. If there is a man who 


thinks he has no prejudices, our opinion of him is 
that he is very much mistaken. 


J. F. T.—The new charter for the city of 
Philadeiphia goes into effect April4. It provides 
thatallcierks, officers and employees, with certain 
exceptions, shall be appointed by the heads of the 
several departments under civil service rales, 


STAR-GAZER.—Apny good text-book on 
astronomy should tell you that the globe revolves 
about the sun by the first motion given to it by the 
Creator, and which is since maintained by the law of 
gravity. If your booksdo not give these points in 
full, they are defective, and you should get better 
ones. 


JOURNAL.—It is a common error. to sup- 
pose that Saxon wordsin our language outaumber 
those of Greek and Latin derivation. The ‘true 
English’? words are more used than those which come 
from the dead languages, but they are only about 
nine thousand in number, whereas the Greek and 
Latin words number thirty-four thousand, 


MANDOLINE.—By selecting two different 
stations on the eacth’s surface, knowing the distance 
between them, then taking the angle from these two 
stations to the planet or sun, etc., you calculate how 
far the planet is distaut. These calculations cannot 
be made without a knowledge of Euclid, Trigonome- 
try, and Logarithms, Any book on astronomy will 
give you the information you want. 


ExpPat.—1. Weimar is in Saxony. 
Malabar is the south-western coast of India, 2 Ex- 
plorations have been made much nearer the North 
Pole than the South, The Antarctic region is mainly 
land covered with an enormous ice-sheet which 
makes approach to the South Pole almost impuasible, 
The North Pole is much nearer to us, much more ac- 
cessible, much more open, and therefore to us much 
more interesting. 


Tippy.—1. Byno means join the elocu- 
tion-class. It will be far better for you to study at 
home. A grammar will do you no earthly good. 
Read good literature, and observe the usage of accu- 
rate speakers. Leave your handwriting alone ; it is 
quite pretty enough without any mending, If we 
may judge by the letter you send us, the same thing 
is trne of your grammatical expression. You write 
far better, both as to manner and matter, than nine- 
teen educated women out of twenty. All you want 
isa little more con fidence. 


E. ELLiotTt.—The coin you describe was 
evidently struck in the reign of one of the Char- 
leses—the first, in all probability, for if 11 had been 
in thatof the second, it would have been so ex- 
pressed, The letters on top of the royal arms stand 
for ‘*Carolus Rex (Charles, Kiug),’’ and the in- 
scription means, ‘‘I reign with Christ as my protec- 
tor.’* The inscription on the ogher side means, 
**Charles, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland.’’ You can ascertain the de- 
nomination and value of the coin by offering it to a 
dealer. 


Limus.—There is no medicine that can 
be given to children attending school to ‘‘ward off’’ 
infectious diseases, such as measles. But it is a good 
plan to keep the hair ofchildren attending public day 
schools very short, to insist on their washing hands 
and face on their return, and to dress them in clothes 
that will wash welland that do not hold dirt. We 
cannot suggestaremedy for the child holding tts 
breath when coughing. The symptom suggests 
croup. If you pinch a child’s nose, it must ogen its 
mouth—a fact of value when medicine has to be 
forcibly administered. 


A. C.—The original source of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘Pouring oil on troubled waters,’’ has never 
been clearly ascertained, There is « reference to the 
practice in Bede's ‘‘Ecclesiastieal History,*’ where 
Bishop Aidan is made to say, ‘‘Il know that soon after 
you shall embark you will meet wich a storm and a 
contrary wind ; but then remember to cast this ofl 
which I now give you Into the sea, and immediately 
the storm shall cease.’’ But there are much earlier 
references to the practice, though not to the exact ex- 
pression. Plutarch, for instance, who flourished in 
the first and second centuries of the Christian era, 
discusses what Aristotle had said on this subject more 
than 400 vears before. 


CEcIL.—1l. Pernambuco isa hot and un- 
healthy tropical town. The neighborhood is low and 
malarious. There are s0me American families there, 
but probably no schoo) for their children, Living is 
very cheap as regards provisions; clothing sad 
manufactured articles are about fifty per cent. 
dearer. Light summer dresses are absolutely neces- 
sary. Customs’ duties rule bigh. The houses are 
wooden tropical bungalows. Rents run moderate. 
There are plenty of mosquitoes; but you need not mind 
them—they would be the very least of your troubles. 
Yellow-fever is fac more serious. 2. Your hand- 
writing is pretty and legible; for pity’s sake do not 
make it more angular, and so spoil it! 


CLAUDIA.—1. Your penmanship is up to 
the mark in clearness and beauty, and far beyond the 
average lady’shand. 2. There area number of pre- 
parations, any of which may be obtained in a well- 
furnisheg drug-store. It isa bad practice, however, 
and outside of actresses and certain classes of women 
is not so common as you may suppose, 3. We think 
you are very pretty and ‘‘stylish’’ from the descrip- 
tion given. Of course we do not know the reason 
why your male friends seem to admire, but do not 
love. As you only can hope for our opinion then, we 
will give it: They may see too much inclination in 
you towards ‘*pride’’ and ‘‘fashion’’ so far as these 
qualities are represented by pencilling the eye-brows, 
etc. Healthy-minded men may admire pencilled 
eye-brows, but they seldom ‘ove them enough to marry 
their ow ners. 


A. E. B.—We cannot imagine where you 
can have seen the statement that ‘gunpowder will 
explode on contact with an icicle’’ with the sense 
that you attach to it—i. e., that an icicle can be made 
to set fire to gunpowder. Of course gunpowder will 


fire, though its own temperature is very low. Arctic 
expiorers continually shoot. game with cartridges th 
emperature of w chau st ke the barreis 
elow zer A} 
a biock of t harged with powder,s 
CK asted ; and we believe in Canada & 
| eisew here, nm ine 


occasion of ice-fetes, little cann< 

have been carved out of pieces of ice, Inaded 

small charges of powder, and fired. Ail this coim- 

bustion in oron ice presupposes dry and therefore 

very coldiec. Read your authority again, and see If 

you have not misunderstood it ; as you put the state- 
ent, it is sheer nor sense, 




















